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INDIANA LIBRARY WEEK 


APRIL 23-29, 1922 


GET READY FOR IT NOW 











WHAT? 


“INDIANA LIBRARY WEEK.” A week 
of intensified library publicity throughout 
Indiana which will bring home to the resi- 
dents of each community the value of the 


Public Library in that community; what it 
does, what it stands for and how its serv- 
ice may be bettered. An opportunity for 
community co-operation which will make 
the local library stronger and more favor- 
ably known and supported. 


WHEN? 


APRIL 238-29, 1922. The last week in 
April, selected to avoid Lent and many Eas- 
ter activities, yet in time to utilize the in- 
terest and help of the schools before the 
spring sessions end. 


WHY? 


BECAUSE IT WILL PAY—IN BIG 
DIVIDENDS. Proposed by Mr. Edmund L. 
Craig of Evansville, retiring president of 
the Indiana Library Trustees Association at 
the November Annual Conference. Dis- 
cussed and enthusiastically adopted by the 
Trustees Association as a remarkable op- 
portunity for stimulating local and state- 
wide interest in the Public Library as a 
community asset. Endorsed by the Indiana 
Library Association, whose representatives 
will participate in the plans for making the 
week’s activities conspicuously successful. 
Approved and heartily commended by the 
Public Library Commission of Indiana. 


WHO? 


PRINCIPALLY YOU—IN YOUR COM- 
MUNITY. Each clear visioned Librarian 
in Indiana. Each far-sighted and forward- 
looking Library Trustee in Indiana, aided 
by the following committees: 
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General Committee: 
For the Indiana Library Trustees Associ- 
ation— 

Mrs. W. A. Denny, Anderson, President. 
Miss Permelia Boyd, Scottsburg. 
Mrs. A. J. Dillon, Rochester. 
Donald Du Shane, Columbus. 

* A. J. Wilhelm, Huntington. 


For the Indiana Library Association— 

Miss Winifred F. Ticer, Huntington, 
President. 

Miss Bertha Ashby, Ladoga. 
Louis J. Bailey, Gary. 
Miss Ethel F. McCollough, Evansville. 
Charles E. Rush, Indianapolis. 
Miss Adah Shelly, Whiting. 
Miss Gretta Smith, Indianapolis. 
Miss Grace Stingly, Rochester. 
Miss Mary Torrance, Muncie. 
Miss Virginia M. Tutt, South Bend. 
Mrs. L. M. Tweedy, Cambridge City. 
Miss Margaret A. Wade, Anderson. 


For the Public Library Commission of In- 
diana— 
Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl, Muncie, 
President. 
William J. Hamilton, Indianapolis, Sec- 
retary. 


Executive Committee appointed by Gen- 
eral Committee December 12th— 
Chairman— 
Mrs. W. A. Denny, Anderson. 
Vice-Chairmen— 
Miss Winifred Ticer, Huntington. 
Charles E. Rush, Indianapolis. 
William J. Hamilton, Indianapolis. 
Secretary— 
Miss Gretta Smith, Indianapolis. 


HOW? 
AS EACH COMMUNITY DECIDES— 


Exhibits—Worn-out books, books needed, 
local history, local products. 
Story hours, school talks and leaflets. 
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Book drives, school contests, scout collec- 
tions. 

Endowment collections. 

Newspaper publicity. 

Proclamation by Mayor. 

Endorsement of prominent citizens. 

Movie slides. 

Tag days. 

Library receptions. 

Programs for clubs—Business, social, lit- 
erary. 

Poster contests — Book drives or book 
reading. 

Display of needs. 

Sermons and talks—“Book inspirations.” 

Development of rural extension service. 


The Executive Committee is now at work 
formulating plans, suggestions and “copy” 
which will be passed on to the libraries of 
the state in detail, in the course of the next 
three months. Start your planning now. 
Mark your calendar at once for this impor- 
tant opportunity week. Have your library 
board vote at once to participate and notify 
the Committee to this effect. It will mean 
much to your library. 

With all the libraries of Indiana concen- 
trating on co-operative publicity, with the 
newspapers watching and chronicling the 
appeal in each locality, with your entire 
community thinking “Library” as they have 
never thought it before, there is a stimulus, 
an electricity latent in this idea, which will 
bring your library ahead far beyond your 
expectations. Take hold and pull. “Be pre- 
pared.” Begin now. More later. 


THE FURNISHING OF OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR READING AS A FUNCTION 
OF GOVERNMENT. 


Michael F. Gallagher, Evanston, Ill. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Although I feel deeply the honor of be- 
ing chosen to make this address, it has-not 
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been, I assure you, without great diffidence 
and apprehension that I have come here to 
speak to a meeting of library trustees. Most 
of you have been longer associated with a 
public library than I have and have given 
this institution, and the problems related 
to it, more anxious thought and study. I 
fear I will have nothing that is new. I can 
only emphasize fundamental things, known 
to us all, and a part of our common re- 
sponsibility as trustees. You will forgive 
me if I seem to commit the offense sug- 
gested by the lines from Holmes: “Thou 
sayest an undisputed thing in such a solemn 
way.” 

Indiana has been a pioneer and pro- 
gressive state in library legislation and de- 
velopment. A remarkable evidence of a 
deep appreciation of the library is found 
in your first Constitution, adopted 105 
years ago, which contained this noble pro- 
vision: 

“The General Assembly, at the time they 
lay off .. new county, shall cause at least 
ten per cent to be reserved out of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of town lots, in the seat 
of justice of such county, for the use of a 
public library for such county, and, at the 
same session, they shall incorporate -a li- 
brary company under such rules and regu- 
lations as will best secure its permanence 
and extend its benefits.” 

In recent years, the Indiana Public Li- 
brary Commission has been efficient, able 
and progressive. Your cities, Noblesville, 
Logansport and Rochester, have been lead- 
ers in book wagon deliveries. This is the 
only state in the Union, I am informed, 
where library trustees are organized for 
concerted action in the form of an associ- 
ation. You are, I am told, the banner state 
in Carnegie Libraries, and no city in In- 
diana that has accepted the Carnegie gift 
has failed to meet the conditions imposed. 

I realize, therefore, that I am speaking 
in a community where there is a true vision 
of the usefulness and value of the library 
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service, its civic and social significance, and 
its title to appreciative and generous sup- 
port. 

When Lord Macaulay stated that, “The 
primary end of government is the protec- 
tion of the persons and property of men,” 
he overlooked one of the cardinal objects of 
government, the education of its citizens. 

In the ordinance of 1787, the first organic 
law for the territory out of which the State 
of Indiana was carved, a document that 
was penned by statesmen who foresaw that 
on these lands in future years would dwell 
a nation of self-governing men and women, 
and that the first requisite of democratic 
government is general education, declared: 

“Religion, morality and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

In these days when the functions and ac- 
tivities of government are multiplying so 
fast and its tasks growing so heavy, there 
is danger that the work of general educa- 
tion may be subordinated to other govern- 
mental work less salutary and essential. 
This is an age of regulation of citizens. A 
multitude of laws regulate personal be- 
havior. We have developed what has been 
called a mania for regulating men and 
women. A greater and deeper and truer 
function of government is educating boys 
and girls and men and women for citizen- 
ship. Social, economic and political evils 
will gradually yield to the powerful pres- 
sure of public opinion if guided by informa- 
tion and intelligence. The fundamental 
need and problem of America is more thor- . 
ough and general education. 

“Under all forms of government,” says 
a great writer, “the ultimate power lies 
with the masses. It is not kings nor aris- 
tocracies nor landlords nor capitalists that 
anywhere really enslave the people. It is 
their own ignorance.” 

The public library is an agency of the 
state for education, for liberal education in 
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its broadest sense, the upbuilding of the 
mind and the refining and exalting of the 
spirit of man. Its service to the commu- 
nity is not second in importance with schools 
and colleges. It is equal in importance with 
schools and colleges. It forms a happy part- 
nership with the schools in affording stu- 
dents opportunity for research on the sub- 
jects of the class room and cultural reading. 

Very recently the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation at Washington in a public statement 
declared: “The public library is one of our 
most effective agencies for public education, 
possibly the most effective of all for older 
boys and girls and for men and women.” 

The relation between library and school 
work is indicated by a paragraph which I 
took the other day from a Pittsburgh paper. 
It reads: 

“That the slogan of the American Li- 
brary Association ‘The Public Library an 
Integral Part of Public Education,’ is a 
fact in Pittsburgh, crowds in the main li- 
brary buildings now testify. . With the clos- 
ing of the schools, 3:30 o’clock sees a de- 
scent upon the Central lending room of 
from 25 to 100 boys and girls. Their re- 
lease from the school room is the signal for 
the immediate adjournment of the most en- 
terprising students to the library where they 
thus have first chance at reference books 
and required collateral reading.” 

The library not only works with the 
schools, but supplements the schools and 
colleges by affording all, young and old, a 
means of acquiring technical information, 
general knowledge, and the mental power, 
recreation and entertainment derived from 
books. For the great mass of our popula- 
tion the library is the institution that fur- 
nishes the best and most convenient oppor- 
tunity for knowledge and mental develop- 
ment. There is no institution with a more 
universal appeal. Its doors swing open for 
all—its riches are free to all. It is the 
essence of democracy. 

Mr. Williamson, of the New York Public 
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Library, has nobly stated the ideal of a 
free public library: 

“Gradually we are getting a broader con- 
ception of what it means to make libraries 
free. The library that is free gives ac- 
cess, not to books—merely books in gen- 
eral—but to those particular books that 
most efficiently meet the every-day needs of 
each individual, that give all the help to 
be derived from the printed page in every- 
thing pertaining to that trinity of the nor- 
mal human life—education, occupation, rec- 
reation. The ideal of the free library is 
that anything once in print should be at 
the command of any man who has the 
capacity to understand and to be benefited 
by it. The library ideal, as Mr. Carnegie 
once remarked, is pure communism in the 
riches of the printed page.” 

The library is a pure source of educa- 
tion. No group or class or interest con- 
trols its streams of knowledge. Knowledge 
and ideas are the property of no class or 
group or nation, and their free and gen- 
eral distribution is the noble function of the 
public library. 

There never was a time in the history 


of the world when there was such a de- 


mand and eagerness for knowledge. The 
World War, with its almost total collapse 
of civilization, is over. The world is taking 
stock to see what is left. The public li- 
brary is saved to aid in the reconstruction 
of civilization. It never had a greater use- 
fulness or a greater work to do. An awak- 
ened intelligence, a hunger for knowledge, 
for reality and truth, and a resulting keener 
and wider interest in books, are heritages 
of the war. I read today from a high au- 
thority that there are ten readers for a 
good book today to one before the war. 
There never was such an interest in science 
or history or geography or economics as 
now. Conditions in all countries are our 
daily concern. The war has put man face 
to face with problems that are vital and 
everlasting in their significance. It is a 
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period of world-wide unrest, of groping for 
light, a search for guidance to new and hap- 
pier conditions of living. This general 
eagerness and desire for knowledge, this 
search for truth and reality, this awakened 
intelligence of the great mass of men and 
women, gives the public library a larger 
importance and a greater work. This is the 
time to give its services new and higher 
valuation. 

The war also disclosed a need of more 
general education. It has been shown that 
the proportion of illiteracy in the United 
States is 7.7 per cent, an astounding figure 
in view of free educational privileges. Of 
the first 2,000,000 drafted 200,000 could not 
read their orders or understand them when 
read. 

The importance of the library in popu- 
lar education, and especially its importance 
when under post-war conditions, is some- 
thing for us trustees to clearly realize and 
emphasize and bring home to the people, 
and especially to the officials of government. 
It is for us to awaken a realization among 
all of the educational value of a book serv- 
ice in every community and that it is 
worth paying for. Our responsibility is pri- 
mary because the fundamental problem in 
library usefulness and development is the 
problem of finance. If libraries are cramped 
or their activities curtailed, the responsibil- 
ity and fault lies with the trustees unless 
they have done their utmost to provide the 
necessary income. Trustees have been criti- 
cized for hesitancy in launching aggressive 
demands for public attention and adequate 
support of legislative and taxing bodies. 

This problem of securing adequate funds 
for library service is a present and press- 
ing one. It has become acute in many 
states. Governmental burdens, tasKs and 
expenditures have been rapidly increasing, 
and at the same time there is now a wide- 
spread movement for more economy in gov- 
ernment outlays. Various departments of 
government are demanding increased ap- 
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propriations for their work. Unless the 
value of the library service, its usefulness, 
what it means and what it gives to the 
community, are made known to and pressed 
upon legislative and taxing bodies, revenue 
for libraries may fall below actual needs. 
This is our business. The library must work 
out its own financial salvation. 

Recent history in Illinois is instructive 
and perhaps encouraging. Under laws in 
force until this year, in cities of less than 
100,000 population the rate of taxation for 
libraries was 11-3 mills for each dollar of 
the aggregate taxable value, and in cities 
with a population of over 100,000 the rate 
was 2-3 of a mill on each dollar. Assess- 
ments based on these rates were subject 
to what is known as scaling where it was 
necessary to bring the aggregate tax levy 
for all public purposes within a fixed legal 
maximum. Taxation for most governmen- 
tal purposes was exempt from this scaling, 
and where the scaling was necessary it fell 
heavily on the library, which was one of 
three items subject to reduction under the 
scaling process. 

In extending taxes in Cook County for 
1920 the aggregate of all levies was so high 
that it was necessary to resort to scaling, 
and the revenue of public libraries—and I 
speak now especially of the library in Ev- 
anston—was cut down below the actual 
needs of the library to properly function. 

Under the rate of 11-3 mills, as fixed in 
the statute, the income of the Evanston Li- 
brary would have been $28,937.21, and 
through the scaling process it was cut down 
to $21,677.32. The prepared budget for a 
bare living for this library was $31,000. 
When the trustees voted to close the 
branches and stations in schools, generous 
popular subscription came to our relief. 
Permanent relief, however, was necessary, 
and amendments to the library and revenue 
laws of the state were drafted and pre- 
sented to the legislature. Hearings were 
had, public sentiment was aroused, and 
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finally the new laws were enacted and the 
rate of taxation was increased from 11-3 
mills on the dollar in cities of less than 
100,000 to 1.8 mills, and from 2-3 of a mill 
in cities of over 100,000 population to 8-10 
of a mill, and the uncertain and miserable 
and bottomless scaling process was repealed 
so far as the library levy was concerned, 
so that revenues for libraries in Illinois have 
been placed on a firmer and simpler basis. 

This legislation for libraries in Illinois 
would probably have not been enacted were 
it not for the work of Mr. Wilson, of the 
Chicago Public Library. To his dogged 
tenacity, tireless and sleepless labors, and 
his rare intelligence in handling the situ- 
ation before the legislature, the libraries of 
my state owe a deep and everlasting debt of 
gratitude. It would be ungracious also not 
to mention the zeal, enthusiasm and splen- 
did work of Miss Anna May Price, of the 
Illinois State Library Association, in work- 
ing for this new legislation. 

There is a considerable difference in meth- 
ods of taxation for libraries. I believe the 
Illinois system, as it now exists, is a prac- 
tical and sound one. That system, as you 
have seen, is a rate for library needs in 
the form of a per cent of each dollar of 
value of all the taxable property within the 
city in which the library is located, subject 
to a certain maximum. This system will 
produce in Evanston a revenue of approxi- 
mately one dollar per capita. 

The maximum levy under which the li- 
brary operates should be sufficiently high to 
permit freedom for extension and develop- 
ment, and to make sure that the finances of 
the library will be on a permanent satis- 
factory foundation for the future so as to 
make it safe to adopt policies for larger 
service. 

It goes without saying that the financial 
problem of public libraries should not be 
dealt with in any narrow or niggardly way. 
If the libraries are to meet the present and 
enlarging demands for library service, 
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ample funds are the indispensable pre- 
requisite. There is no public work where 
there is a more honest and intelligent ap- 
plication of every dollar. Adequate library 
rooms and their proper maintenance, an 
able librarian, a skilled and experienced 
staff, and an ample book fund, are all funda- 
mentally essential. The salaries of librari-. 
ans should be sufficiently high to make that 
profession attractive to men and women of 
ability, culture and ambition. They must 
be offered an opportunity for large service 
commensurate with their ambition and 
capacity. 

The book supply must be continuously 
kept up to date. The public library can- 
not be a junk shop for old books. Obsolete 
and worthless books must be weeded out 
and space afforded for new books that are 
worth while. Science advances and books 
of information are superseded. The books 
that are produced today that have a real 
message and are really worth while must 
be selected and placed on the shelves, and 
here is one of the great responsibilities of 
the librarian, and here intelligence, wide in- 
formation, culture and scholarship are nec- 
essary. 

The trustees have also a responsibility in 
determining the policies of their library in 
the way of enlarging its work. This is true 
because it is their responsibility to provide 
the necessary funds. 

I have only praise and admiration for the 
zealous and intelligent men and women at 
the head of the public library movement in 
America, who are daily giving this insti- 
tution greater service and usefulness. 

In briefly mentioning some things that 
have occurred to me in preparing this ad- 
dress, I do not claim any originality for the 
ideas put forth. 

The library has a part in the great Amer- 
icanization movement. There are in this 


country fifteen million foreign born, six 
million of whom do not speak English. 
There are 2,000 newspapers and periodicals 
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printed in foreign tongues, which have a 
combined circulation of eight million. Most 
of the readers of these publications have 
no knowledge of American history, tradi- 
tions or ideals. The libraries must bring 
home to these people books and courses of 
reading dealing with our American govern- 
ment, history, the obligations of citizenship 
and the ideals embodied in our institutions. 
There is no question as to the eagerness 
of the great majority of the foreign born 
people to learn all they can about our coun- 
try and its institutions, and to become good 
citizens in the land of their adoption. 

The assimilation and Americanization of 
these foreign born peoples seems a fertile 
field for library work. 

Let us keep in mind, as so beautifully 
stated in a recent article in the Library 
Journal: 

“To spread the influence of good books 
is not simply a great missionary work for 
the betterment of men, but a patriotic work 
for the .dissemination of those principles, 
whereby true democracy may find support 
at home and be strengthened in its influ- 
ence throughout the world.” 

Libraries have their place and importance 
in all social movements. The library should 
take an active part in the social, economic 
and political movements that are going on. 
At this hour there sits in Washington the 
momentous Conference for the Limitation 
of Armaments. Throughout the country 
men and women are interested in interna- 
tional relations and the conditions in all 
foreign countries as they never were be- 
fore. In the libraries there are many re- 
cently published books that can be read at 
this time for information and for the in- 
culcation of the right ideas and ideals bear- 
ing on this great problem. There should 
be an effective way of making known in the 
community such a list of books so that men 
and women may know what the library has 
available for them on these subjects. And 
by the way, what a great nation this will 
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be if the money saved from battleships is 
put into books. 

I was recently in Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, during an important industrial rela- 
tions conference, which was being conducted 
in the State House by the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor. There were many hun- 
dreds of men and women in attendance at 
this conference dealing with the vital sub- 
ject of the relations between employer and 
employee, conditions of work, safety of em- 
ployees, health of workers, special condi- 
tions and rules for women workers, and 
other related subjects. 

Near the State House was a magnificent 
library. It no doubt contained many books 
that could have been consulted by the dele- 
gates to this conference, dealing with the 
subjects under so earnest discussion. It 
occurred to me that if there were circu- 
lated at these meetings a printed or type- 
written list of the books in the library so 
near at hand, the library might make 
a real contribution to the ideas expressed 
and the conclusions reached at the confer- 
ence. 

This matter of library publicity, of mak- 
ing known the resourcés of the library to 
the community, publicity outside of the li- 
brary building in order to get the people 
to come into the building, especially pub- 
licity as to books in relation to particular 
subjects that are occupying for the time be- 
ing the public mind or the attention of a 
particular group, is a matter that deserves 
and is receiving the general attention of the 
leaders in library work. 

There are 60,000,000 people in this coun- 
try who are without reasonable access to 
library facilities, even in this age of Fords. 
This in a broad way states the problem of 
library extension. In cities where libraries 
exist a great portion of the people are un- 
touched by the library service. To them the 
library building is as distant and silent and 
voiceless as a tomb. Here is a problem of 
library publicity. 
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The extension of library service to farm- 
ers and their families is of prime impor- 
tance. There are no people more in need 
of technical information, there are no peo- 
ple that can better utilize in their daily 
work technical information, than the farm- 
er. They are eager readers of books of 
general knowledge. They also need books 
that refresh the spirit and afford recreation 
and entertainment. 

In the Library of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington 
there are 165,000 volumes dealing with hor- 
ticulture, forestry, dairying, live stock, poul- 
try, and other farm matters, but these 
books are in Washington. I understand 
these books will be sent to local libraries, 
but through local libraries they must reach 
the farmer. The farmer has little chance 
of coming to the library. The library must 
go to him if it is to be a part of his daily 
life and give him the enjoyment and benefit 
of its service. I am a firm believer in free 
rural delivery of books. We have had the 
good roads movement. Over the good roads 
should move good books. 

I do not wish to place too much emphasis 
on the purely utilitarian value of the library 
service. Its spiritual and ethical force in 
the life of the community is of equal if not 
greater worth. The test of an institution 
is its influence on human lives. A beautiful 
summary of the influences of the library 
was recently expressed by Alice Tyler, 
President of the American Library Associ- 
ation: 

“It is the public library which conserves 
and develops public taste. Without it there 
is comparatively little protection against 
the cheap, the trashy in literature. Its very 
catholicity in taste and democracy in ad- 
ministration make it the representative pub- 
lic social institution of any community. To 
foster idealism, to strengthen struggling as- 
pirations of the human spirit, is the very 
essence of the library service as an insti- 
tution, not primarily to make one’s busi- 
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ness more effective, though that is impor- 
tant, but to make the individual more 
effective in his personal life. In light of 
the present day what higher service can be 
rendered?” 

A by-product, as it were, of the library 
service is the improvement of English as 
it is spoken in America. Here the schools 
and colleges have failed. The active vocab- 
ulary of the average college man seems to 
have entirely escaped the influence of halls 
of learning. I am not condemning slang if 
the slang phrase really describes a fact or 
state of mind, if it is pointed, expressive, 
cogent. But such phrases that are today 
the current coinage of casual conversation 
among boys and girls and many apparently 
mature men and women, such as, “I’ll tell 
the world,” “Search me,” “You are out of 
luck,” “Forget it,” and other phrases, these 
are only substitutes for the play of intelli- 
gence and of deliberate speech. I do not 
object to so-called “Americanisms.” I re- 
cently read that there are 1,900 “American- 
isms” that have been added to the English 
language of real and permanent value.. The 
library, in promoting the reading of better 
books, will develop more appreciation in 
America of good old Anglo-Saxon English, 
and of the sense and dignity and beauty of 
finer speech. Hand a boy or girl a book of 
James Stephens and let him learn the dig- 
nity, beauty and charm, force and loveli- 
ness, the humor, comedy and pathos, of 
plain and simply spoken English words. 

A few words as to the library and the 
motion picture theatre. I appreciate the in- 
valuable aid of films in spreading the news 
of the world, and the wholesome recreation 
and diversion derived from photoplays of 
the better type, but the “movie” may get 
the child away from good literature. A 
good book demands co-operation from the 
reader. It requires an effort which develops 
the mind. The movie asks for the eyes but 
not the intelligence. It moves too fast for 


reflection. Children of today have too little 
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chance to develop their imagination. Every- 
thing is made for them and handed to them. 
As a child reads he creates his own mental 
pictures of the characters in a book and 
its scenes and the adventures, and here lies 
the mental stimulus. In the movie there is 
no opportunity or need for appreciation of 
style. There is no awakening of the finer 
feeling for the delicacies of expression and 
the gradual creation of a literary taste. It 
is all put before them plain, crude, raw. If 
the throwing upon the screen of the great 
stories of literature tends to kill curiosity 
and desire in the child to read and reread 
such stories in book form, then the movies 
are a danger which libraries will have to 
meet. 

I have suggested but a few of the many 
problems involved in the great library 
movement of today. Trusteeship of a pub- 
lic library is not only an opportunity and 
a responsibility; it is a high honor and 
distinction, for in all the world man has 
created-mno institution with a finer service 
for mankind. 

In its quiet rooms, in the books on the 
shelves and tables, are embodied the lives, 
philosophy, learning, wisdom, ideas, reflec- 
tions, hopes, imagination and aspirations of 
the great men since time began, of all coun- 
tries and of all ages. A great part of all 
that the present owes to the past is there, 
and every day added books record the ad- 
vancement of science and learning and the 
progress of the spirit and imagination and 
mind of man. Here are the great themes 
of the human mind, religion, science, philos- 
ophy, politics, art. Here are all the literary 
masterpieces of human genius. Here are 
the great romances and the stories of ad- 
venture, exploration and travel that have 
delighted the heart of man through the cen- 
turies. Here is all the charm of poetry to 
refresh and exalt the spirit. Here is real 
nourishment for the creative and construct- 
ive faculties and impulses of men. Here 
are the treasure chests of knowledge. 
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Within these library rooms are the 
world’s resources for reconstruction. As 
they are used by men and women will de- 
termine in a large measure the course of 
civilization. 

(Address delivered at the Thirteenth An- 
nual Conference of the Indiana Library 
Trustees Association, November 17, 1921, 
Indianapolis. ) 


THE HUMAN FACTOR IN LIBRARY 
SERVICE. 


(Extracts from an address given at the 
meeting of the Indiana Library Association, 
October 26, 1921, by Mr. Azariah S. Root, 
President of the American Library Associ- 
ation.) 


“It always seemed to me that we librari- 
ans were a particularly happy and con- 
genial group. There is very little schem- 
ing after office, or seeking of important 
positions, but there is a great deal of sin- 
cere and genuine desire to work out, 
through the American Library Association, 
the very best ways of serving our public. 
I know you are met here this year in that 
same spirit, and so it gives me great pleas- 
ure, as the President of the national or- 
ganization, to be here tonight and to bring 
the greetings of that Association, as well 
as of all the librarians in all the states. 


“IT am here, tonight, to ask you to con- 
sider with me, not library service in gen- 
eral, but that part of it which particularly 
concerns the work that we are trying to do, 
which I have named the human factor in 
library service. That is to say, the work 
which librarians and their assistants are 
trying to do. 

“We very often, at conventions like this, 
paint aircastles. We set forth great things 
which ought to be attempted. We devise 
fine schemes which we maintain, if prop- 
erly carried into effect, will do the public 
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great good. But sometimes, it seems to me, 
we overlook the fact that all our schemes 
will fail to be effective unless the people 
who are to carry those schemes into effect, 
are themselves efficient, and for that reason, 
it seemed to me when I was asked to come 
here and speak to you, that I should like to 
speak, for a little while, to a body that I 
expected would be primarily library work- 
ers, with regard to some of the needs, some 
of the lacks, and some of the possibilities 
of our own profession. . . . 

“My thesis, therefore, is this: that the 
American Library Association, that the li- 
brary profession generally, will go no far- 
ther and no faster, and to no greater ulti- 
mate goal, than the general convictions, the 
general enthusiasm, and the general back- 
ing of the library profession, carries them. 


“J have been very much impressed by that 
sentence in one of Edna Ferber’s books, 
‘Personality Plus.’ Personality plus! That, 
it seems to me, is the sort of thing that we 
librarians need. We need to throw into our 
work every ounce of interest, every ounce 
of personal response, every particle of per- 
sonal magnetism and personal influence that 
we have in order that the person with whom 
we are dealing shall feel that we are pro- 
foundly interested in finding out exactly the 
thing that he wants. 

“Library service has two elements in it: 
it has the element of the borrower, the man 
who must come and-ask before you can do 
anything for him; but your response, my 
response, the response of the library pro- 
fession generally, to him makes all the dif- 
ference in the world as to whether that de- 
sire of his dwindles and dies under the 
blazing scorn of our unsympathetic ap- 
proach, or whether it widens out and opens 
up; and more and more he pours out his 
heart to us because he discovers that we 
are really interested in him. It is this ele- 
ment of ‘personality plus’ which, it seems 
to me, more and more must be cultivated by 


us if our library service is to accomplish 
the thing which we intend it to accomplish. 


“What your library is, that is, its effi- 
ciency, its success, and its real accomplish- 
ment, is going to depend, not on any sys- 
tem you adopt, not on your classification, 
not upon your Library of Congress cards, 
not upon any mechanism; but it is going 
to depend upon your efficiency and your ac- 
complishments, and your achievements. And 
the problem which lies before us as Ameri- 
can librarians today, as it seems to me, is 
the great problem of how we can make our- 
selves the most efficient force for public 
service which can be conceived. That 
means, of course, in the first place, the 
great problem of recruiting. Some of us 
are getting old; we shall soon pass off the 
stage; we must see to it that there are 
flowing into our ranks, all the time, select 
men and women who are thoroughly capable 
of being the kind of librarians that we our- 
selves aspire to be. 

“But how are we going to have such peo- 
ple unless they are sought out and inter- 
ested in the profession? There are so many 
avenues of service today; there are so many 
possibilities of a man’s putting his life in, 
or a woman’s putting her life in for good 
service to the community. The library 
service stands as only one of many pos- 
sibilities; and it should be peculiarly, it 
seems to me, the task of those who are 
librarians to find out in the young men and 
young women with whom they come in con- 
tact, those who seem to us to possess the 
qualities of successful librarians, to talk 
with them about the possibilities of such 
work; to paint it in such attractive colors 
as to induce them to consider it as a pos- 
sible avenue of service; and most of all to 
exemplify it ourselves in such a fine way 
that they shall want to come into the 
service. 


“T have always thought that perhaps the 
greatest compliment I ever got was from a 
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young lady who went into the library serv- 
ice and who wrote me one time asking me 
some questions. ‘By the way,’ she said, ‘do 
you know that you are the cause of my 
going into the library work? As you used 
to go through the reading room from time 
to time you looked so pleasant, and seemed 
to feel that library work was something so 
enjoyable, something so worth while doing, 
that it made me resolve to be a librarian.’ 
I have never-had any compliment which I 
really appreciated more than that particular 
compliment. 

“That is exactly what it seems to me each 
one of us ought to do. We ourselves ought 
to exemplify the attractiveness, the de- 
lights, and the satisfactions of the library 
profession so abundantly that men and 
women seeing us, shall say, ‘That is the 
kind of work in which I would like to be 
engaged.’ . ‘* 

“But it is not simply the problem of find- 
ing the men and women to go into the pro- 
fession “hat concerns us. It is also the 
problem of seeing that they have the proper 
training. That is the problem of our library 
schools; the problem in which I have been 
very much interested in seeing that those 
curriculums are so adapted to the needs of 
the profession. We grumble—oh, how many 
grumbles have I heard about the library 
schools; that they don’t do this, and don’t 
do that; yet, so far as I recall, I have never 
heard a paper by any librarian; I have 
never known of a letter written to any prin- 
cipal of a library school in which a person 
sat down and presented a single constructive 
suggestion as to what ought to go into the 
library school curriculum. We need to face 
that problem; we need to send in sugges- 
tions to the principals of the library schools 
who are only too anxious to get hold of 
them, only too anxious to modify their 
courses to make them give what the libraries 
really need. 

“In the next place, this carries with it 
not only recruiting, not only training, but 
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it carries with it the problem of training 
after they get into the profession. Some- 
times I think we train them carefully until 
they get into the profession, then we sort 
of let them scramble for themselves, and it 
is the lucky person who happens to have 
the attractive manner or the ability to 
speak up for herself that really gets on. 
We ought to have some careful way of 
pointing out to them their limitations, not 
in a critical, fault-finding way, but in such 
a way as to help them to make progress. 

“Then, last of all, although we may criti- 
cize our profession as I have not hesitated 
to do in this lecture, we must, after all, 
really -believe in it. I have no patience 
with the man who by his manner and by 
what he says before the general public gives 
the impression that the library profession 
is an uninteresting one. I like a man in 
any work really to believe in it through 
and through; really to have enthusiasm in 
Beg: Gils 

“T like to have a man feel that way if 
he is a librarian, with regard to library 
work. I like to have him talk it to people 
as if it was something worth while being 
in. I don’t want him to go around with a 
grouch and grumble, telling how poorly 
library workers are paid; how little librari- 
ans are appreciated, and all that sort of 
thing. That is not the way in which we 
are going to get librarians of the future 
nor is it the way in which we shall com- 
mand the confidence of the public in our 
profession. 

“In this rambling sort of fashion I have 
tried to indicate to you some of our de- 
ficiencies; and also I have tried, I hope, to 
make it clear to you that I thoroughly be- 
lieve in the library profession. It is only 
as we find the men and women of the fu- 
ture, only as we see that they are properly 
trained to hold high standards; only as, 
after they get into the profession that they 
are helped to higher and higher levels, only 
as we see that they are paid adequate sal- 
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aries (so far as we have an opportunity to 
influence in that direction), only as we see 
that they individually, whenever there is a 
chance, get recognition; it is only so that 
we are going to make them feel the re- 
sponsibility, make them take hold with 
earnestness the task that is set before 
them, and so ultimately bring the librarian 
of the future up to a far superior standard 
than we have attained, and make him such 
a man as the public will instantly recog- 
nize as possessing those qualities which 
make the ideal librarian. 

“So, then, this is my message: Librarian- 
ship, far more than we have hitherto real- 
ized, depends not on mechanism, not on sys- 
tems, and not on scales, but it depends on 
you and on me, the individual librarian of 
the country. We can make librarianship 
stand up as such a glorious and attractive 
and enriching life that men and women 
everywhere shall aspire to enter into it. 
Let that be our aim for the future.” 


INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the In- 
diana Library Trustees Association, held at 
the Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, November 
17 and 18, 1921, was one of the best at- 
tended and most interesting sessions the 
Association has ever had. There were only 
eighty-two registrations, but more than one 
hundred persons were present at the vari- 
ous meetings. Sixty-eight library trustees 
registered, representing fifty-three public 
libraries, while three other libraries were 
represented by the librarian. The presid- 
ing officer was Mr. Edmund L. Craig, of 
the Evansville Public Library Board. 

Mr. Warren T. McCray, Governor of In- 
diana, and a member of the public library 
board in his own town, Kentland, was de- 
tained in Washington, D. C., and hence un- 
able to deliver the opening address as he 
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had planned. He sent, however, cordial 
greetings and good wishes for the success 
of the conference. 

The President’s message, delivered by Mr. 
Craig on the subject “Duties of the Presi- 
dent of a Library Board” was unusually 
illuminating and helpful. Mr. Craig’s pa- 
per will be found on page 179 of the Oc- 
current. 

Mrs. W. R. Davidson, Secretary, of Ev- 
ansville, spoke briefly concerning the duties 
of the board Secretary and explained vari- 
ous forms used by the Evansville library 
for the board’s statistical information. 
Judge Ora L. Wildermuth, of Gary, dis- 
cussed the steps necessary for a library 
board to take in actually drawing up a 
budget, making and certifying tax levies 
and seeing that the levy is properly placed 
on the tax duplicate. Judge Wildermuth 
also presented a number of forms which 
will be printed in the April Occurrent and 
which will prove useful to the boards. 

William J. Hamilton, of the Public Li- 
brary Commission, spoke on “What the Li- 
brary Commission Owes the Local Library 
Board.” He spoke of the obligation of a 
vision covering the state as a whole, the 
planning of ultimate service for every com- 
munity, rural and urban, and for every in- 
dividual. The strength of the Commission 
as a source of counsel comes from looking 
at things from a broader viewpoint than a 
single year or a single locality. The Com- 
mission obligations which he stressed were: 
first, leadership or inspiration; second, wise 
counsel; third, assistance, an assistance 
which encouraged local efforts and did not 
lessen the obligations of local boards; 
fourth, encouragement of better service; 
and fifth, frank discouragement of the medi- 
ocre. “Soft soap may be good in its place 
but it will not do the work of Sapolio— 
there comes a time when an abrasive is 
needed which will scour even though it 
scratches a bit.” The Library Commission 


has an obligation to each library and, what 
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is of more importance, a greater obligation 
to all and to the state. 

The afternoon session ended with the ap- 
pointment of the Nominating Committee, 
Mrs. A. J. Dillon, of Rochester, chairman, 
and the Resolutions Committee, Miss Eve- 
lyn Craig, of Vevay, chairman. 

The meeting Thursday evening, the 17th, 
was addressed by Mr. Michael F. Gallagher, 
of the Evanston (Ill.) Public Library 
’ Board, on the subject “Furnishing Oppor- 
tunities for Reading as a Function of Gov- 
ernment.” Mr. Gallagher’s splendid talk 
will be found on page 162 of the Occurrent. 

Following Mr. Gallagher’s talk, which was 
most enthusiastically received, the informal 
reception and social time was in charge of 
a social committee headed by Miss Carrie 
E. Scott, of the Indianapolis Library Club. 

Friday morning, November 18th, was 
given over to committee meetings and three 
round tables in which the programs had 
been especially planned to interest trustees 
from libraries of different sizes. These 
group round tables were as lively and en- 
joyable meetings as any held. 


Group 1—Round Table for Trustees from 
Cities of 10,000 Population and Over. 


Twenty-six people, representing twelve 
libraries, were present at this round table, 
held in the club room. Mr. E. L. Craig, 
President of the Association, presided. 

The first subject for discussion, “City 
Extension: Deposit Stations, Factories, 
Schools,” was led by Judge Ora L. Wilder- 
muth, of Gary, who spoke from his knowl- 
edge of the work as carried on in Gary. 
Their experience has been that the school 
has not proved to be a satisfactory place 
for a branch library or deposit station, that 
better results are obtained from a branch 
library in the vicinity of the school. They 
have not attempted to put deposit stations 
in factories because of their size and ex- 
tent, but have established them in fire sta- 
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tions, lodge halls, and various other places 
where men and women are in the habit of 
congregating. In establishing branches 
they have attempted to keep up with the 
growth of the city, placing them as near 
as possible where centers have developed, 
in some cases trying out a location in tem- 
porary quarters until they are sure the 
proper place has been selected, sometimes 
using portable buildings. The question was 
raised as to insurance rates on portable 
buildings, but the opinion was that this 
rate is no higher than on the ordinary 
wooden dwelling. 

Miss Virginia Tutt, of South Bend, took 
up the discussion, giving something of 
South Bend’s experiences with deposit sta- 
tions and branches in schools, factories and 
other places. She spoke particularly of a 
collection of law books which had been given 
to the library and which they have sent to 
the city hall as being more useful there for 
consultation. The city authorities will take 
care of and keep the collection up to date, 
all additions becoming the property of the 
city library. South Bend has stations in all 
schools, though only one school branch. 
This branch is in charge of the public li- 
brary, while the deposit stations are in 
charge of students. The high school li- 
brary, while largely supported by the school 
city, is under the supervision of the public 
library. 

Miss Tutt raised the question as to 
whether libraries are going too far in at- 
tempting to take books to the people, 
whether it might not be better to put more 
emphasis on the central plant. The con- 
sensus of opinion was that there is more 
danger of doing too little than too much, 
that it is largely a matter of selection. 

Judge Wildermuth brought out the point 
that work in schools is worth while as ad- 
vertising, even though not always most suc- 
cessful from the library standpoint. 

Miss Carrie E. Scott, of the Indianapolis 
Public Library, described the work of the 
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supervised deposit stations in some of the 
Indianapolis schools. 

The final thought on branches and de- 
posit stations in schools was that stations 
in schools are desirable, ,but branches are 
not desirable. 

Mr. A. W. Konold, of Elwood, stated that 
the rules of the State Board of Education 
and the requirements of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools for its members make it necessary 
for high schools to have certain library 
facilities and asked whether extension work 
from public libraries may be made to satis- 
fy these requirements. No definite conclu- 
sion was reached. 

“Training and Salaries of Junior Assist- 
ants.” Mrs. W. A. Denny, of Anderson, 
led this discussion and spoke in part as 
follows: “The general qualifications of the 
junior assistant are practically the same as 
those of the senior assistant or of the li- 
brarian. While the junior assistant may 
not have the same opportunities to exer- 
cise her executive ability, she should have 
the same fundamental tact and intelligence 
and should be willing to perform cheerfully 
any task which may be assigned her and 
work harmoniously with her associates.” 
Mrs. Denny also stated that the New York 
Public Library School, presenting a course 
in administration of small libraries, says, 
“The qualifications for acceptable library 
service may be summarized as follows: As- 
sistants must have at least a high school 
education, or its equivalent, a fair knowl- 
edge of books, good health, courteous man- 
ners, neatness in appearance and in work, 
accuracy, speed, reliability, general intel- 
ligence and good judgment.” 

On the question of the salary of the 
junior assistant, Mrs. Denny stated, “The 
salary of the junior assistant should be at 
least enough to consistently meet the de- 
mands of modern social requirements, and 
adequately to provide encouragement for 
continuation of study, leading to the high 
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grade of professional service demanded by 
the public. It has been common practice 
to differentiate salary schedules on the 
basis of home residence. This should be 
discouraged. If competition is to provide 
the best service for a community, the sal- 
aries should be equally attractive to both 
resident and non-resident employees. In 
the last analysis, the compensation depends 
upon the public estimate of the service ren- 
dered the community. It is therefore nec- 
essary to wage an educational campaign to 
justify sufficient salaries in support of pub- 
lic library service.” 

“Income and Budget Problems.” The gist 
of this discussion, led by Mr. Marcus S. 
Sonntag, of Evansville, was that it is nec- 
essary to start a campaign of education 
throughout the state to show the value of 
the library in the community so that when 
the library board prepares and publishes a 
budget this budget shall not be protested. 

“Complaints.” Mrs. Earl, of the Com- 
mission, discussing this subject, said there 
is a tendency to make too much of the little 
things and lose sight of the more vital 
ones. She placed most emphasis on the 
need to eliminate the indifferent trustee 
from the library board, and for trustees 
as a whole to get the larger view of the 
library as an educational force in the com- 
munity; to know enough about the work 
of the library to be able to discuss it in- 
telligently with the librarian; to remember 
that they are spending public money and 
give value received; and to take more into 
consideration the child life of the communi- 
ty when employing a librarian. 

Mr. Harlow Lindley, of Richmond, placed 
further emphasis on the need for trustees 
who appreciate what the library is, are will- 
ing to give whole-hearted service, and who 
have brains and ability to handle the prob- 
lems which arise and secure the right 
librarian. 

Mrs. J. D. Kennedy, of East Chicago, 
stated that lack of attendance at board 
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meetings is one of the big failings of trus- 
tees. They sometimes shoulder all respon- 
sibility on to the librarian, if she is capable, 
instead of being an administrative body and 
turn themselves into a ratifying committee. 


Group 2—Trustees from Cities of 2,500 to 
10,000 Population, and All County Li- 
braries Except Logansport, Fort 
Wayne and Evansville. 


Mrs. A. J. Dillon, Rochester, presiding. 

There were thirty present at this meet- 
ing. As expressed by the chairman, the 
keynote of the meeting was “Light for 
Everybody.” 

Owing to the absence of Mr. Garber, of 
Madison, who was to have led the discus- 
sion on “Publicity Problems,” the period 
was given over to Mr. Donald Du Shane, 
of Columbus, and Mrs. H. H. Thompson, of 
Noblesville. Mr. Du Shane said in part: 
“The old type of library shunned publicity. 
It was the function of the librarian to 
catalog and keep track of the books. It 
was unprofessional to seek publicity. The 
library appealed to few. Now it is the duty 
of the librarian to sell the library idea to 
the public, but this idea does not prevail 
in many libraries even now. The library 
is expensive and is impossible to maintain 
unless it gives service to the whole com- 
munity. Many must benefit. The library 
is a new institution, a- new venture, and 
therefore subjected to criticism. The pur- 
pose of publicity is to bring directly to the 
public, knowledge of what the library offers, 
an educational publicity, if you will. There 
is no compulsory library habit. The library 
_can be compared to the Sunday school 
rather than to the public school. The per- 
sonality of the librarian is vital to its suc- 
cess. The patrons themselves are the best 
advertising medium, and the librarian can 
not go too far in accommodating its pa- 
trons. Do not advertise without giving sat- 
isfaction. Avoid publicity when experi- 
ments are being tried. Too much news- 
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paper notoriety may be harmful at times. 
It is the general impression, the general 
reputation, the general good-will that counts 
most of all.” 

Mrs. Thompson emphasized the fact that 
a comfortable room meant much to the pub- 
lic. The shelves should be so placed that 
the titles are readable. There should be no 
ragged, unattractive books. Publicity is a 
profession. She then spoke at length on 
the methods of the Ford Automobile Com- 
pany and finally suggested bulletins placed 
at the entrance to the library, in the schools 
and in business houses. 

The question of “Sunday Opening,” led 
by Mrs. J. H. Chapman, of Rensselaer, 
brought forth much discussion, pro and con. 
Among those libraries enthusiastically sanc- 
tioning Sunday opening are Bluffton, Sey- 
mour, and Mt. Vernon. 

“Board Handling of Complaints” was ably 
discussed by Miss Evelyn Craig, of Vevay, 
and Mr. W. F. Axtell, of Washington. It 
was generally conceded that the- library 
board should stand as a buffer between the 
librarian and outside criticism, and that 
often the very people who criticize the in- 
stitution can be made to realize its impor- 
tance. : 

“Income and Budget Problems” were 
again presented by Judge Wildermuth, of 
Gary, who was drafted from- one of the 
other round tables. He said: “Taxing 
bodies must have broad interests and not 
think their particular field of endeavor is 
the only field. He again outlined the steps 
necessary to take in order legally to levy 
a tax for library purposes under the present 
law in cities and towns in the State of In- 
diana. Many were the questions asked, and 
it was with difficulty that the presiding 
officer was able to pass on to the next topic: 

“Training Requirements for Assistants,” 
presented by Mrs. J. H. Brenneman, of Co- 
lumbia City. Fitness, good general educa- 
tion, library training and personality are 
the first prerequisites of a librarian. The 
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assistant should be a model librarian in 
embryo. The board of trustees should 
spend all they can possibly afford on their 
librarian. The summer school training is 
the absolute minimum and the larger libra- 
ries should be able to afford a college wom- 
an with regular library school training. 
Mrs. Conrad, of Warsaw, said their board 
demanded six months’ experience and sum- 
mer school training for an assistant. Mrs. 
Simmons, of Bluffton, outlined an appren- 
tice course which she believed solved the 
problem. The discussion brought out the 
statement that if we were going to under- 
take this new work with schools, the librari- 
an should have as a background the educa- 
tional standards set for teachers plus the 
technical training. The assistant should 
have the same education and training but 
need not have the experience of the librari- 
an. The apprentice system, although it had 
proved more or less successful in many 
libraries with a trained librarian at the 
head, at present was not considered ade- 
quate. It took too much time of the librari- 
an and was at the best a makeshift for the 
summer school training. Inexperienced 
young women could be taught much from 
time to time, but only with the idea that 
they would get the further training as soon 
as possible. 

At the adjournment, which was long past 
the luncheon time, everyone decided this 
was one of the very best round table meet- 
ings they ever attended. 


Group 3—Trustees from Cities and Towns 
Under 2,500 Population. 


This section of trustees met in the Inn, 
with twenty-seven persons present. Mr. 
Harry F. Kepner, of Corydon, presiding. 
The first topic under discussion was “Dis- 
cipline in the Small Library.” Mr. Kepner 
said the discipline in his library was one hun- 
dred per cent good. Miss Trittipoe, librari- 
an of Fortville, puts the children on their 
honor and allows conversation in low tone 
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of voice. She does not believe in silent 
signs, but expects the atmosphere of the 
library to produce the attitude of order- 
liness. Mr. Kelley, of Ligonier, held that 
discipline depends entirely upon the librari- 
an and her attitude towards her public. 
She must set the example. Personal visit- 
ing over the desk is out of order. The 
librarian should at all times be courteous 
and friendly. She should be more than just 
a desk attendant. She must get informa- 
tion across to those who are coming to the 
library for aid and help. She should be 
firm yet sympathetic and interested in the 
wants and needs of the patrons. There 
should be life and activity in the library, 
an atmosphere of freedom and comfort, 
quietness, but not absolute silence. 

Mr. M. P. Hill, of Francesville, led in the 
discussion on “Qualifications of Librarians.” 
He said the librarian must have fitness and 
enthusiasm. Should at least be a high 
school graduate and be well trained in 
library science. She must be a lover of 
good books, have knowledge of books and 
have a background of culture. She must 
have a heart interest in her work. Have 
the power to win the love and confidence 
of all young people. 

The librarian should not be a mere ma- 
chine for the promiscuous handling of books. 
Such a librarian is not only wasting her 
opportunities of helping the community but 
the funds of the public are wasted as well. 

The librarian must have faith, patience, 
courtesy and tact, and do her work in such 
a way as to have and hold the confidence 
of the library board. 

Miss Jessie Markland, of Rockport, con- 
tinued the discussion, and her remarks will 
be printed in a coming Occurrent. 

The income and budget problem was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Kelley, of Ligonier. He said 


the first thing the library must do to in- 
terest the public in the library was to in- 
form them of what the library is doing. 
This is done by propaganda, through news 
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items in the local papers and by lining up 
the advisory board. There will be a better 
understanding if the members of the board 
are seen individually. He suggested inter- 
esting prominent people of the community 
in making gifts of money. A special fund 
might be obtained to expend each year for 
a particular class of books as a history col- 
lection, biography or juvenile collection. 
Pay shelf and fines aid in supplying the 
patrons with the new fiction. 

On “Problems of the Library in Rented 
Quarters,” Mr. Vandiveer, of Oakland City, 
said the greatest handicap to their library 
was that it did not own its building. The 
library housed in an upper room of the city 
hall makes it impossible to keep neat and 
clean. Any public organization is privileged 
to meet there and this hinders the work of 
library to a great extent. 

Mr. Kretschman, of Otterbein, spoke of 
their library, which owns a small building. 
The library is new, opened two years ago. 
Is servmg two townships and has 2,000 vol- 
umes. This year the income will be $6,000. 

Mr. Hamilton, Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, spoke also of South Whitley, Cam- 
bridge City, Nappanee, and Ladoga, all do- 
ing efficient work and giving good service 
in rented or owned quarters, though not in 
a regular library building. 

“Township Extension Service” was the 
last topic discussed. Mrs. Huston, of Wave- 
land, told of their work. The library is 
serving one township, serving the rural 
schools and conducting two stations. The 
station at New Market has joint service 
from three libraries, as the town is in three 
townships. Books are sent out in cases con- 
taining 100 books each. These are delivered 
by the trustee or interested patrons. The 
library is open at the noon hour for the 
benefit of the country children who attend 
the city schools. 

Mr. Jones, of Akron, spoke of a survey 
that had been recently. made of the cost of 
circulation. With next year’s budget and 
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last year’s circulation it would cost the 
library 25 cents per book, which is too high, 
but the board have a plan by which they 
are going to reduce the cost of circulation 
by increasing the circulation and extending 
library services to the township. The seven 
schools will be served each month with 
books. 

The afternoon session first took up the 
subject “Taking the Library to the Rural 
Communities.” Rev. M. H. Krauss, of Gal- 
veston, Indiana, one of the communities 
served by the Logansport-Cass County Li- 
brary, spoke very interestingly of the li- 
brary book wagon as an institution. Miss 
Permelia Boyd, Secretary of the Scottsburg- 
Scott County Library, spoke of the need of 
active co-operation on the trustee’s part in 
county service. This is especially needful 
in Scottsburg, where the librarian has no 
assistant and where most of the active ex- 
tension work must be pushed by the board. 

Miss Della Frances Northey, of the Li- 
brary Commission staff, spoke on “Library 
Opportunities—the Schools.” Her paper will 
be found in the April Occurrent. 

Following Miss Northey’s talk, Mr. Craig 
presented for action the suggestion of an 
“Indiana Library Week”—a week of intensi- 
fied library publicity throughout the state 
which would bring home to the residents 
of each community in the state the value of 
the public library in that community. The 
suggéstion was very favorably received and 
warmly discussed. The President was then 
instructed to appoint a committee of five 
from the Trustees Association to take the 
matter up with the Indiana Library Asso- 
ciation and to make necessary plans. The 
committee appointed consisted of Mrs. W. 
A. Denny, Anderson, chairman; Miss Per- 
melia Boyd, Scottsburg; Mrs. A. J. Dillon, 
Rochester; Donald Du Shane, Columbus, and 
A. J. Wilhelm, Huntington. 

The matter of American Library Asso- 
ciation membership was presented by 
Charles E. Rush and William J. Hamilton, 
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an argument being made both for individual 
membership and affiliation of the Indiana 
Library Trustees Association with the A. L. 
A. under the terms of the new A. L. A. con- 
stitution. It was voted to affiliate and the 
President was instructed to file the neces- 
sary petition with the A. L. A. 

The report and recommendations of the 
Resolutions Committee, Miss Evelyn Craig, 
of Vevay, chairman, were adopted, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the hearty thanks of the Indiana: 


Library Trustees Association be extended to the offi- 
cers and committees for their effective work during 
the past year, and to all who have contributed to the 
interest of the program. 

We wish especially to express our appreciation to 
Mr. Edmund L. Craig for his able chairmanship; to 
Judge Ora L. Wildermuth for his valuable assistance 
in interpreting for us our library laws; and to Mr. 
Michael F. Gallagher, of Evanston, Illinois, for his 
very inspiring address. 

Resolved, That we also thank the Library Commis- 
sion for their services and suggestions which have 
helped to make this the largest meeting yet held by 
the Association; we thank the members of the In- 
dianapolis Library Club Hospitality Committee and 
their assistants for their cordial hospitality ; and the 
W. K. Stewart Company for the gift of our pro- 
grams. 

Resolved, That it is with regret and sorrow that we 
record in our minutes the deaths of the following 
library trustees: U. E. Bogan, Kirklin; Thomas J. 
Brooks, Bedford, member of the State Senate in 1899, 
active in drafting and aiding passage of Public Li- 
brary Commission and Traveling Library Bill; James 
A. Curless, Swayzee; E. W. Higbee, Milford; George 
H. Lewis, Lawrenceburg; Mrs. Harriet C. Malony, 
Albion; A. J. Rutledge, Newburg; Dr. H. H. Sutton, 
Aurora, 


November 18, 1921. 


The report of the Nominating Committee, 
Mrs. A. J. Dillon, chairman, was unani- 
mously endorsed and the following officers 
were declared elected: President, Mrs. W. 
A. Denny, Anderson; Vice-President, M. P. 
Hill, Francesville; Secretary (re-elected), 
Rev. M. H. Kraus, Galveston; Treasurer (re- 
elected), Mrs. J. H. Chapman, Rensselaer. 
Members at large of the Executive Com- 
mittee—Edmund L. Craig, Evansville, re- 
~tiring President; Mrs. William Conrad, War- 
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saw; Mrs. T. E. Huston, Waveland; Wm. 
J. Hamilton, Secretary Public Library Com- 
mission. Delegate to the A. L. A. Council, 
Mrs. W. A. Denny; alternate, Wm. J. Ham- 
ilton. 

Mr. Craig with a graceful tribute intro- 
duced Mrs. Denny, who in a few earnest 
words expressed her appreciation of the 
honor and her intention of making the com- 
ing year’s work of the Association count 
for much. 

The final session in the guise of a banquet 
was one of the most enjoyable features of 
the entire conference. About seventy trus- 
tees and librarians enjoyed an excellent din- 
ner and the jollity attendant, and then 
listened to four very interesting talks, Mr. 
Craig proving a resourceful and entertain- 
ing toastmaster. Mr. Philip Zoercher, of 
the State Tax Board, spoke on “The Tax 
Board and the Public Library,” explaining 
the difficulties under which the Tax Board 
must work, and congratulating the libraries 
on the fact that out of 207 tax supported 
public libraries whose boards fixed the li- 
brary tax rate in September, only five had 
that rate protested. Mr. Zoercher urged all 
possible economy on the part of library 
boards though few of the trustees present 
felt that their recent budgets permitted any- 
thing but rigid economy. 

Miss Adah Elizabeth Bush, of Kentland, 
private secretary to Governor McCray, and 
a former Secretary of the Library Trus- 
tees Association, spoke forcefully of the li- 
brary trustee’s opportunity as a contribu- 
tor to community betterment. 

The talk of Miss Jennie M. Flexner, of 
the Louisville Public Library, entitled “Re- 
marks from the Ranks,” was altogether de- 
lightful,—keen, witty and forceful. Miss 
Flexner’s paper is printed in full on page 
183 of the Occurrent. 

The conference closed with a very amus- 
ing chalk talk by Mr. Chic Jackson, of the 
Indianapolis Star. 


SECRETARY PRO TEM. 
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THE DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
A LIBRARY BOARD. 


Edmund L. Craig, Evansville. 


When your Executive Committee met in 


August to arrange for this meeting, it was 
the decision of the committee that this af- 
ternoon’s session should be devoted to a 
discussion of the duties of the different 
officers of the library board. Not that pa- 
pers should be read containing some care- 
fully polished phrases and beautiful senti- 
ments to draw our applause, but that the 
officers of some of our successful library 
boards be asked to tell us about the routine 
duties of their office in such a way that 
none of us could fail to understand and be 
helped. 

With this end in view, Mrs. Davidson, of 
whose work I have favorable knowledge, 
will tell us about the job of being secretary 
of a library board. Judge Wildermuth will 
describe in detail the manner of levying the 
tax end seeing that it is placed upon the 
tax duplicate. And just as the law of the 
state enters into and becomes a part of 
every contract without being mentioned 
therein, so the Public Library Commission 
is the unnamed member of every library 
board in the state, and Mr. Hamilton, of 
the Commission, will tell us of the duties 
of that member of our boards. 

Following out, then, the program of this 
afternoon, as outlined by your committee, 
it will be my endeavor to talk to you for a 
very few minutes about the duties of the 
president of a library board. Why I should 
be assigned this topic is a puzzle to me, 
as my board long ago grew tired of me in 
an official capacity, and I am simply a mem- 
ber of the board. 

In attempting to find out what other per- 
sons of experience have said about the 
duties of the members of library boards, 
I read in one of our library periodicals the 
other evening the report of a state meeting 
of librarians and trustees of one of our 
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sister states, Michigan. Mr. Bement, a 
trustee of the Lansing Library, said: “The 
trustees will be a good body if the librarian 
is a good librarian.” When I read this 
conclusion of this experienced trustee, I 
thought my labors were ended. All the 
qualifications which are needed by a library 
trustee is to be able to select a good librari- 
an. My “President’s Message” was com- 
plete. 

But the next number on that Michigan 
program was a paper by Miss Jewell, of 
Adrian, “The Ideal Trustee from the Libra- 
wian’s Standpoint,” and in her paper I read: 
“The trustee’s responsibility to the library 
ends with the selection of a suitable libra- 
rian.” Isn’t it easy? Select your librarian, 
then wait for her to get married or resign. 

On the library board alone falls the duty 
of managing the business interests of the 
library, and it alone is responsible to the 
people. The duty of the board is no nearer 
fulfillment with the selection of a librarian 
than is the librarian’s duty with the selec- 
tion of the board. The continued activities 
of both are necessary to a successful library. 

What I shall say of the duties of a presi- 
dent of a library board will apply in almost 
every instance to all of the other members 
of the board. The president of a library 
board should take the initiative in all the 
activities of the board. It is to him that 
the librarian looks for the decision of mat- 
ters when the board is not in session. I 
think it is peculiarly the duty of the presi- 
dent to see that the tax levy is made at 
the proper time, certified and placed on the 
tax duplicate in the proper manner, and, if 
there is a protest, to follow the matter care- 
fully to the end. He should keep a watch- 
ful eye upon financial matters, see that a 
proper budget is adopted, that the total ex- 
penses of the month do not go beyond the 
budget, that the library money is placed in 
the proper depository, and that the interest 
on the same is credited to the funds of the 
board. When new members are appointed 
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to the board, the president should see that 
proper certificate of appointment is sent 
him by the proper authorities, and instruct 
the new member as to the execution of his 
oath of office and the filing of the certifi- 
cate with the oath endorsed thereon with 
the clerk of the circuit court. When the 
new member attends the first board meet- 
ing, a few words of explanation and encour- 
agement may be the means of enlisting him 
as an enthusiastic champion of the cause, 
instead of allowing him to sit in the corner 
and become apathetic. He should in every 
way spread the knowledge of the value of 
a library to the community. 

There seems to be a wide-spread move- 
ment over the country to curtail the in- 
come of free public educational institu- 
tions. Friends of education everywhere are 
becoming alarmed at this tendency. In re- 
cent articles, both Dr. Bostwick, of St. 
Louis, and William E. Henry, librarian of 
Washington State University, recognize the 
existence of the movement. or tendency, 
but differ as to the way the movement 
should be met by the libraries of the coun- 
try. Dr. Bostwick urges that when the 
budget is cut the library authorities should 
do their best to give the same public serv- 
ice as before. Mr. Henry thinks that the 
reduction of funds should be met by dimin- 
ishing library facilities proportionally. The 
Library Journal, in a recent editorial, com- 
menting on the courses advocated by these 
two men, said: 

“The latter course is not without serious 
objection. To reduce quality of service 
would be unfortunate indeed. On the other 
hand, to require members of a staff, already 
worked to capacity, to nerve themselves to 
work beyond normal power, would automat- 
ically lower the quality of work and pro- 
duce unfortunate permanent conditions. 
Perhaps the best way out is either to close 
one or more branches or to lessen the num- 
ber of hours, or close the library one day 
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in the week so that without diminishing the 
quality of service, the public is definitely 
notified that it cannot get more than its 
money’s worth by over-working the library 
staff. To diminish the amount spent for 
books is by no means a wise course, as in 
this way the library promptly deteriorates 
in quality.” 

It is hard to get the people to under- 
stand the proper relation existing between 
the operating expenses of a library and the 
amount actually paid for books. In nearly 
every instance a cut in the library budget 
strikes directly at the book fund, heat, light, 
janitors, staff, are necessary else the library 
must close its doors. In this state, only 
four library tax levies were protested this 
year, but in each instance the State Tax 
Board reduced the levy, and the chairman 
of the board, in discussing the Evansville 
situation, said it looked to him like the 
amount spent for operating expenses and 
that spent for books was disproportionate. 
We hope ere another year he will find that 
the ratio has been fixed by necessity and 
cannot be changed. 

While Mr. Henry thinks there is a sin- 
ister movement on foot to cripple all tax- 
supported institutions, I do not agree with 
him, at least as to Indiana. I think that 
the reason library budgets have been cut 
here is that those in authority want to heed 
the cry of the people to reduce taxes. In 
the library service, there are no salaried 
office holders to protest, and the cut is sim- 
ply made where there is the least friction. 
Our Governor and two members of the 
State Board of Tax Commissioners are, or 
were recently, members of library boards, 
and I cannot believe that they would know- 
ingly cripple the library service of any com- 
munity. Personally, I do not believe that 
the tax levy of the library board should be 
reviewed by the State Tax Board. Library 
boards are non-political, the members serve 
without pay, they reside and pay taxes in 
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the unit for which they levy the library 
tax, all the money raised by the levy must 
be spent in the library service, the state 
law provides a maximum beyond which 
they cannot go. Why should their discre- 
tion be reviewed by one, two or three men 
who hold political appointments, who do not 
reside or pay taxes in the community and 
who cannot know much about the wants of 
the citizens of the unit as to their library 
facilities? The only persons who protest 
educational budgets are large property own- 
ers, who as a general rule have a library 
of their own, and into whose heart the 
thought has never yet had entrance that 
they owe any duty to their fellow man. 
They prefer to see the struggling youngster 
next block grow up in ignorance and crime 
rather than that they should be taxed for 
his benefit. As Mr. Henry says, they are 
generally those who have legal possession 
of what they did not earn, and who pay a 
considerable sum in taxes—the only social 
service they perform, and that only by com- 
pulsion. 

The president of a library board should 
make a study of library activities. If the 
librarian attemps to lead into undesirable 
paths, he should know it. I fear that we 
trustees sometimes become prejudiced 
against our librarian, and certain of her 
activities, simply because we do not know 
whether she is right or wrong, and we’re 
afraid to acknowledge it. To gain a knowl- 
edge of library technique, we should read a 
good technical periodical, we should know 
what other libraries similar to ours are 
doing. 

The president of a library board should 
strive in every way to acquaint the people 
of his unit with the activities of the library. 
If every citizen of your city or village un- 
derstood the advantages and activities of 
his library, do you think there would be any 
tax levies protested? Help your librarian 
put on a flower or other show in your li- 
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brary. Have a library week in your town. 
Tell the Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs about 
your library and you will find that you have 
not only helped your library and your fel- 
low townsmen, but that you yourself have 
gained an enlarged vision and are living a 
happier life. 

During these times when history is being 
written so rapidly, when there is hardly a 
day but new thrills and surprises startle us 
from the front page of our morning paper, 
when large organizations of our citizens 
openly denounce the decisions of our courts, 
when large bodies of men upon whom we 
are dependent for our very food and warmth 
deliberately decide to deprive us of those 
necessities, not because of any fault they 
find with us, but in order to serve their 
own purposes, when we have found that 
our brother who has been placed in our 
keeping resides in the uttermost parts of 
the earth, when we at last realize that an 
increasingly large number of those who 
have an equal voice with us in the shaping 
of the policies of our country do not speak 
our language, think our thoughts or cherish 
our ideals—in these times strange thoughts 
have crept into our consciousness and ques- 
tions which we hardly dare articulate are 
trembling upon our lips. 

How many of us, down deep in our 
hearts, have wondered just for a fleeting 
moment if the many perplexing problems 
of the day will be solved without disaster, 
and what will be the final outcome of the 
manifold quarrels and controversies which 
are today disturbing the peace and hap- 
piness of mankind. And haven’t we in an- 
swer to our own misgivings reasoned to 
ourselves something like this: Those peo- 
ple who are the disturbing elements of the 
world today are not intelligent American 
citizens; they are foreigners, they are ig- 
norant, they do not understand, they fol- 
low blindly after selfishly corrupt leaders. 
They have no high ideals, either religious 
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or ethical. And then haven’t we uncon- 
sciously been led to this conclusion: The 
safety of the world today lies in our ability 
to educate the masses and the classes of 
our people into right ways of living and 
thinking, to get them to see and realize 
for themselves that the failings of a democ- 
racy lie in the people, and must be cured 
there; that America means liberty and free- 
dom only so long as they, the people, safe- 
guard its laws and institutions, and uphold 
those basic principles upon which our re- 
public is founded? 

And hasn’t the very crisis through which 
our country is passing, the misgivings and 
the questionings shown us more clearly our 
duty, revealed to us the dire necessity of 
our work? 

As library trustees, it is not necessary 
for us to be told that freedom is only found 
where there is intelligence. We know that 
without free educational institutions, such 
as the tax-supported public library, our 
democracy is doomed. A million boys and 
girls fourteen to sixteen years of age come 
from our schools yearly, and we read daily 
of the millions of foreigners who are clam- 
oring for admission to our shores from the 
other countries of this war-weary world. 

My message to you, then, is to express 
the hope that in this thirteenth session of 
our Association we may gain such inspira- 
tion and determination that we will return 
to the libraries of Indiana with the motto 
of this meeting engraved on our hearts— 
“Fiat Lux.” “Let there be light” among 
miners and employers, labor unions and 
railroad operators, farmers and city dwell- 
ers, foreigners and natives, and let us do 
our part in so educating the people of our 
time as to continue the guarantee of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness to our- 
selves and our children. 

(President’s address at the meeting of the 
Indiana Library Trustees Association, No- 
vember 17, 1921.) 
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THE BOARD PRESIDENT’S RIGHT TO 
VOTE. 


Several libraries have asked lately about 
the right of the president of a library board 
to vote on questions to be decided by the 
board. In a small group such as the aver- 
age library board, the president has not 
only the right but the obligation to express 
and vote his opinions. The matter recently 
came up in a meeting of the Indianapolis 
School Board, which is also the board of 
directors for the Public Library, and a 
legal opinion was formally submitted by 
the board’s attorney which upheld the right 
of the presiding officer to vote. The fol- 
lowing quotations from an authority may 
assist: 


(Quotations from ‘Parliamentary Usage for Women’s 
Clubs,” by Emma A. Fox.) 


The President’s Vote.—The president has the same 
right to vote that any other member of the so- 
ciety has, but on a viva-voce vote he seldom 
avails himself of the right, even in case of a 
tie. When the vote is by roll call, he gives his 
vote last of all. When the vote is by ballot, his 
vote is deposited with the votes of the other mem- 
bers. 


The statement is frequently made that the 
president must vote in case of a tie. This is not 
true. He may vote whether his vote would change 
the result or not. He is not compelled to vote 
whether his vote would change the result or not. 
If the vote is a tie on a motion which requires 
a@ majority vote, the negative vote of the chair 
would not affect the result, and though he may 
favor the affirmative side of the question, and 
has power to make the decision, he may prefer to 
leave the responsibility with the assembly. (Page 
156.) 


Question.—Has a president a right to vote? 


Answer.—No member of an organization forfeits his 
right to vote by accepting an office. The presi- 
dent does not generally vote, except when the 
vote is by ballot or roll call. He hesitates to 


ally himself with é¢ither of two parties which are 
so evenly divided that his vote will decide a ques- 
(Page 239.) 


tion. 
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REMARKS FROM THE RANKS. 
Jennie M. Flexner, Louisville Public Library. 


When Mr. Craig asked me to come and 
talk to you, I hesitated for several days, 
though in the back of my head I knew all 
the time I was coming, coming in spite of 
my innate dread of rising up to speak, com- 
ing because I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to look an association of trustees 
straight in the eye, coming to try to state 
to you a few of the ideas that I have been 
accumulating through the long years of my 
service in a library. 

It is an anachronism for a woman to be 
put down to talk after dinner. That is a 
man’s privilege, and feminist that I am and 
always have been, there are certain men’s 
privileges which it is my right to decline 
to share. After-dinner speeches should be 
made by men. When women undertake to 
do this sort of thing, it is very like a man’s 
applying himself to the manipulation of an 
electri¢-washing machine. Of course, he un- 
derstands the machine part of the process; 
he knows about cogs and wheels and con- 
nections and short circuits—but it is a sad, 
bleak Monday when he has to apply that 
knowledge and put it into practice. 

Women know about talking. They are 
convinced they do by the men with whom 
they work, play and live—but it is a bleak 
occasion when we rise to our feet for after- 
dinner remarks, armed only with the knowl- 
edge that usually we can talk our fathers, 
brothers, etc., into doing what they do not 
want to do. 

I have taken quite a good deal of my own 
medicine before coming here to you. I have 
read several books which I would prescribe 
for any one else in a similar predicament; 
one on after-dinner speaking; one on pub- 
lic speaking made easy; one on the voice. 
Then I spent a terrifying evening with a 
former actress, who is a successful coach. 
What she told me about breathing and such 
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essentials of speech terrified me so that I 
felt just like my ancient friend: 


The centipede was happy quite, 
Until the toad in fun, 

Enquired which leg did follow which, 

Which worked him up to such a pitch 

He lay distracted in the ditch, 
Forgetting how to run. 


Then I stopped short and decided that if 
I couldn’t convey to you what I feel about 
libraries, and librarians and trustees, with- 
out any tricks, I ought to be doing some- 
thing else, which might give me something 
to say. 

In modern novels and plays dealing with 
current affairs, the author frequently en- 
deavors to save libel suits by stating in a 
preliminary note, that none of the charac- 
ters mentioned or involved is taken from 
life. They are all purely fictitious. This 
idea applies fully to my following remarks. 
I am not talking about any trustees I know 
—I would not come away from home and 
talk about our trustees, and I certainly am 
not talking about any Indiana trustees; I, 
a guest in your house! Besides, we on the 
other side of the river know a great deal 
about the co-operation which exists over 
here. We know about your district meet- 
ings and the way trustees attend them— 
your township libraries—and the whole po- 
sition of libraries in your state. So, again, 
this is pure fiction. 

I have been in a library a long, long time, 
but this is the very first time I have ever 
spoken to trustees except as individuals. 
The speaking to trustees as such is done, 
I believe, in most libraries exclusively by 
the librarian. Board meeting for assistants 
merely means a little extra effort to clean 
up, keep things moving smoothly, and be 
ready for anything that may be wanted by 
those who come in for an hour to say the 
magic words which feed us, clothe us, and 
regulate our lives, more or less. Occasion- 
ally there is the unfamiliar whiff of a cig- 
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arette, or an unrebuked and friendly, hearty 
laugh. Really the trustees’ meeting at the 
orphans’ home in Daddy-Long-Legs is very 
little exaggerated, except that in most li- 
braries there is rarely a tour of inspection 
and trustees go straight to their own room, 
transact their business and wander out. 

How many, many times has the assistant, 
keen and enthusiastic for her work, looked 
up and hoped against hope that she would 
be questioned and allowed to show her latest 
device for supplying the public what they 
want, her latest crop of bricks made with 
substitute straw. 

And as an after-dinner speaker, I am here 
committing a technical error, an unpardon- 
able sin, for I am not supposed to be any- 
thing but genial and clever and amusing, 
otherwise, one author assures me, digestion 
will be interfered with and scowls and 
yawns will greet me. Nevertheless, as a 
spokesman for the library, hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, I must risk even a 
yawn and a scowl—I am looking for them. 

Trustees employ us through the librarian 
whom they have installed. We really be- 
lieve that when we come in, new and more 
or less terrified by the difference between 
being employed by an employer and an in- 
stitution. If these trustees have the libra- 
ries habit—come into contact with assist- 
ants, see what happens not only on board 
meeting days but on Monday mornings or 
Saturday nights, in the rush hour when 
school is just out—I am sure they find the 
library more interesting than the board 
room. It is tremendously encouraging to 
the staff that is smiling and struggling 
along, carrying a huge increase in work— 
with no other increase in sight—to feel that 
their good work is being watched and ap- 
preciated. 

The only way for trustees really to know 
about things is to use the library like the 
public, without calling for heads of depart- 
ments or divisions, and having a delegation 
of specialists detailed on the slightest sub- 
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ject. Let them try the newest recruit and 
see what it means to be training assistants 
while they are actually employed in pub- 
lic positions. A trustee who uses a cata- 
log instead of having it used for him, may 
put another value on catalogers. 

In fact, I wish we could initiate some- 
where a training class for library trustees. 
It is not necessary, of course, in Indiana or 
Kentucky. For membership in this class 
only those who are alive—really alive in 
brain and heart—need apply. Every over- 
worked librarian in the country would glad- 
ly volunteer some of her leisure to help 
teach the next generation of trustees. The 
first bit of practice work to be done by this 
class might be to look up the word trustee 
in the dictionary and find out what it means 
and what it does not mean. Whatever dic- 
tionary is used, it would be seen that being 
a trustee means having certain responsi- 
bilities. It is not just an honor earned, 
prestige acquired. It entails obligations. It 
presents opportunities for a high type of 
unselfish service to the community confer- 
ring the honor. It implies something more 
than a superficial interest in the institution 
to be served. Prosperous, middle-aged or 
elderly gentlemen who have earned the 
gratitude of this party or that, and are 
waiting for public recognition and reward, 
need not apply to our library trustees’ train- 
ing class. 

We want men and women who, no matter 
what their actual years may be, are young 
in mind and heart, and willing and capable 
of sensing a vision that they may not en- 
tirely understand and grasp. A few days 
ago in a number of the American Legion 
Weekly, in which I sometimes read the 
jokes, I found a short editorial on General 
Foch. It was only a paragraph, but out 
of it I gleaned a sentence which I shall not 
soon forget. Foch’s human greatness was 
thus summarized: “He is a soldier who 


could general the greatest army in history 
without ever actually ceasing to be a cor- 
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poral.” To have earned that tribute, in my 
mind, is to have lived life for a real pur- 
pose—to have acquired a greatness beyond 
which few humans go. 

Now, we are corporals, or even less, and 
you are the great generals whose interest 
or lack of interest in our day’s work means 
everything. 

In an ideal library the individual worker 
should be made to feel that her problems, 
her ambitions are matters which are worthy 
of attention and recognition. A staff that 
is a unit is not a thing that happens, like 
a sunrise or a sunset. It is an achievement. 
The result of a policy, inspired by the lead- 
er, but participated in by every least indi- 
vidual involved in the unity. And there can 
be no greater joy in work than in being 
part of such an organization, each member 
carrying a share of the burden, and con- 
scious that every other individual is con- 
tributing a share up to the final limit of his 
or her ability. 

An institution running along these lines 
includes among its workers those who make 
and define policies and those who in their 
daily life have to carry out these policies 
along the lines laid down for them. There 
are hewers of wood and drawers of water 
necessary in every library, and they are en- 
titled to that recognition and remuneration 
which their effort deserves and should earn. 

To reduce my theories to terms of the 
library: There must be organizers and ad- 
ministrators, men and women whose minds 
see the vision toward which they are labor- 
ing and see it whole, with all of its intrica- 
cies and ramifications. These men and 
women who give of themselves without 
stint and frequently without the constant 
stimulus which comes from actual contact 
with the people whom it is their ideal to 
serve, deserve all of the recognition and 
support that an interested and able body 
of trustees can give. 

But what of the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, the girls and women 
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whose days are made up of small duties? 
Unless these routine responsibilities are 
looked at largely as a part of the whole— 
unless they are regarded as each individu- 
al’s contribution toward a big ideal of serv- 
ice—unless they are recognized by librari- 
ans and trustees and so rewarded, monotony 
will creep in like rust into a machine, and 
the insidious destruction will grow. There 
are hundreds of women at work in libraries 
doing small things in a large way. They 
are giving themselves to their communities 
as surely as if they contributed tangible 
gifts. Are they being appreciated by their 
boards of trustees, and are they being 
backed up and spurred on, or are their ef- 
forts just a matter of course, really appre- 
ciated only by that voiceless mass, the gen- 
eral public? Is every library board in this 
country doing its best not only by librari- 
ans, but by the assistants—not only its 
financial best but its spiritual best? Or 
are we being compared as to hours of serv- 
ice and rates of pay with teachers and 
trained nurses, and others who work? Most 
of us have had a trial at several different 
kinds of work hefore we settled into the 
libraries, and are now librarians from 
choice. In fact, as I frequently say, I am 
really more librarian than human, and I 
am’ just one of hundreds, and the work that 
we do is not exactly comparable with other 
women’s work, because it is different work 
and calls for different qualifications and 
brings different remunerations, of one sort 
or the other. 

It is we who do it, and who must strive 
to make the public feel that we are a pro- 
fession unto ourselves, a new and develop- 
ing profession perhaps. But unless we can 
look for this recognition from our own trus- 
tees, how can we expect it from the public 
which they represent? 

And now according to the last book I 
read, being guilty of all the sins of all sorts 
which after-dinner speakers can indulge in, 
I shall for the next few minutes look for 
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the consequences, and if you limit them to 
the expected yawns and scowls I shall be 
grateful, and take that as a token of for- 
giveness for talking seriously to you when 
you probably hoped only to be amused. 

(I. L. T. A., November 18, 1921.) 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE CONVENTION 
OF THE INDIANA LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


(Presented by the Exchange Club of Muncie, October 
27, 1921.) 

To the writing and making of books there is no 
end. But this is not all of the story. Were it not 
for the librarian the public would not have the un- 
limited opportunity of knowing books and an under- 
standing thereof. 

The libraries of the country might be filled with 
the best books but if there were not persons, thor- 
oughly capable, properly functioning in these insti- 
tutions all the gathered richness in the world of 
literature, art, science, history and from all the ave- 
nues of mental effort, would be but driftwood in the 
stream of human activity. 

Whatever makes for convenience in bringing books 
and people in real, articulate relations must add to 
the happiness of the community. 

The librarians in convention now assembled in this 
goodly city no doubt have in mind the public wel- 
fare and the mental comfort and convenience of the 
patrons of the many libraries of the state. There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, By the Exchange Club, in regular meet- 
ing, that the club does and hereby extends a most 
cordial welcome to those in attendance on the con- 
vention and the hope that the meetings will be replete 
in all things that may inure to the welfare and last- 
ing benefit of the Association and that when the 
convention shall have completed its work, may each 
delegate depart with pleasant memories of Muncie 
and her people and with a fund of usable informa- 
tion gathered from the deliberations and discussions 
of its many sessions. 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
MUNCIE, OCTOBER 26-28, 1921. 


Executive Committee. 
At 11 a. m. on October 26th the Execu- 
tive Committee met in the President’s office 


at the Public Library, preceding the annual 
meeting of the Association. 
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The following committees were appointed: 

Nominating Committee— Miss Harriet 
Root, Miss Minta Fordney, Mrs. Sallie 
Hughes. 

Committee on Resolutions—Miss Winifred 
Ticer, Miss Sarah L. Sturgis. 

Committee on District Meetings — Mr. 
William Hamilton. 

Committee on Auditing—Miss Alice Stev- 
ens, Miss Mayme Snipes. 

The question of having printed a hand- 
book of members of the Association was 
discussed. None has been issued since 1913. 
It was decided to turn the matter over to 
the incoming Executive Committee. 


FIRST SESSION. 


Wednesday, 2 p. m. 

At 2 o’clock on October 26th, at the Hotel 
Roberts, the I. L. A. opened its thirtieth an- 
nual meeting. The registration showed a 
total attendance of over 300 during the 
three-day session, representing 98 libraries 
in the state. A number of distinguished 
visitors were present. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
President, Miss Mary Torrance, who ex- 
pressed a cordial welcome to the Association 
members in behalf of the Public Library 
Board and the city of Muncie. Miss Tor- 
rance referred to the A. L. A. meeting at 
Swampscott as having been marked by 
strong inspirational qualities, and spoke of 
the closer union and the added strength 
which would come from affiliation of the 
state with the national organization. 

Announcements were made concerning the 
banquet to be held on Thursday evening, 
which was to celebrate the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Indiana Li- 
brary Association. The eight organizers of 
the Association, December 10, 1891, were 
Miss M. E. Ahern, Miss Eliza Browning, of 
Indianapolis; Miss Elizabeth D. Swan, of 
Purdue; Mr. Arthur Cunningham, of the 
Terre Haute Normal; Miss Louise Max- 
well, of Indiana University; Mr. Everett B. 
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Thompson, of Wabash College; Mr. Jacob 
P. Dunn, of Indianapolis, and Mr. H. H. 
Cooke, of McClurg & Co. Only Miss Ahern 
and Mr. Cunningham were present at the 
thirtieth anniversary meeting. 

The clubs of Muncie offered automobiles 
for a drive on Thursday afternoon, to end 
with tea at the Indiana State Normal 
School. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl invited the 
guests to a reception at her home on Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

Attention was called to the exhibits: A. 
L. A. county exhibit, Keystone views, Gay- 
lord Brothers, Library Bureau, C. V. Ritter, 
New Method Bindery, and a fine exhibit of 
easy books for supplementary use in schools 
from the Gary Public Library. 

Musical numbers were given by Misses 
Dorothy and Winifred Haylor, after which 
the speaker of the afternoon, Dr. A. S. 
Root, Oberlin, Ohio, President of the A. L. 
A., was introduced. 

Dr. “noot spoke on “The Human Factor 
in Library Service.” He said that there 
are four essential factors in library work— 
the place, the books, the reader, the librari- 
an. Extracts from Mr. Root’s talk will be 
found on page 169 of the Occurrent. 

At the end of Dr. Root’s very practical 
and helpful talk there was an informal re- 
ception. 


Wednesday evening. 

The evening’s program opened with 
music: A vocal solo by Mrs. Alfred Kil- 
gore, Secretary Muncie Public Library 
Board; a piano solo by Mrs. Marshall Day, 
and a vocal solo by Miss Mary Studebaker, 
with Mrs. Frank Bunn at the piano. 

After a most interesting address by Dr. 
Paul Reinsch, of Washington, D. C., on 
“America and the Far East,” there was an 
informal reception. 

Dr. Reinsch said that the coming con- 
ference on armaments at Washington was 
an important international event. The po- 
sition of the United States is one of peculiar 
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strength and influence; first, because of its 
material resources, and second, because of 
the world-wide confidence in its justice and 
fairness. All nations would follow if we 
would only lead. 

There is no single factor in the unsettled 
condition of Europe which compares in 
gravity with that of the Far Eastern ques- 
tion. In the Far East, 400 million people 
are trying to adapt themselves to Western 
ideals. Society here has no central au- 
thority as in Japan. China, in danger of 
division, is looking toward the United States 
with confidence and trust. Japan is de- 
manding the railroad rights, which China 
resents. 

If every nation would say, “We will not 
uphold any of our nationals in taking up 
property in China,” a solution might be 
reached. The United States has the power 
to lift this burden. The conference should 
prevent the confirmation of dangers. 

People are not everywhere awake to the 
serious import of the conference, and it is 
the business of the librarian to minister to 
this, to direct the living thought of the 
world. 

The program closed with a duet by Mrs. 
Alfred Kilgore and Miss Mary Studebaker. 


ROUND TABLES. 


Thursday morning. 

College Section, Johanna Klingholz, Ev- 
ansville College, chairman. College Round 
Table, about 20 present. 

Dr. A. S. Root, of Oberlin College, opened 
the program with a talk on “The Qualifica- 
tions and Salaries of College Librarians.” 

The first qualification a college librarian 
must have, according to Dr. Root, is busi- 
ness ability; that is, the ability to handle 
the routine machinery and deal with many 
people in a systematic manner. It is the 
first duty of a college librarian to cultivate 
the habit of making decisions and not pro- 
crastinating. 

The second necessary qualification is the 
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ability to organize. Here Dr. Root empha- 
sized the necessity of having a manual or 
code book for the library, setting forth defi- 
nite fixed rules, so that each assistant knows 
the reason for everything that is done. 

The third qualification is library train- 
ing: (a) Because of the greater breadth 
of vision thereby gained; (b) because of 
the value of the wider acquaintance with 
people of your own age and experience 
working in the same field; (c) because it 
puts the librarian in a more advantageous 
position for advancement. 

The fourth qualification of a college li- 
brarian is an intensive knowledge of books. 
The librarian must love books and know 
books. Your college background helps im- 
mensely in your field of history, literature, 
etc., but the real way for a college librarian 
to keep up with the people with whom she 
is dealing is to spend all her evenings and 
spare time on the literature of the subjects 
taught in the college. The college librarian 
ought to be at least the equal in knowledge 
of all the tools used by each professor. To 
do that she must devote all her spare time 
to systematic study. 

Fifth, she must have a great knowledge 
and great sympathy with people. She must 
be able to work well with both faculty and 
students. With the students she must have 
ever a spirit of good-natured fellowship, 
she must treat all their simplest problems 
with great seriousness. With the faculty 
she must know her men and deal with each 
accordingly. She must acquaint herself 
with the policy of the president of the col- 
lege and the board of trustees and she must 
be ready to see that they mould their policy 
for the library as it should be moulded. 

Sixth, the library should be considered a 
department of the school just as the Eng- 
lish department or any other department, 
and the librarian should rank as any other 
head of a department both in faculty stand- 
ing and salary. If the library is such a 
large department that it employs as many 
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almost as the whole faculty, then the libra- 
rian should rank as dean as at Yale. Fur- 
thermore, the assistants should have a cor- 
responding ranking just as in the faculty. 
This is absolutely the only way to insure 
the proper standing of the library. If the 
assistants are ranked as stenographers and 
clerks, then the library is not part of the 
educational work; it is only a part of the 
machinery of administration. 

After Dr. Root finished speaking, Mr. 
Cunningham, of the Terre Haute State Nor- 
mal School, expressed his entire agreement 
with all that had been said. He spoke of 
the fact that the Normal School gave li- 
brary instruction from 1906 to 1912, then 
abandoned it temporarily and now has one 
person who handles this alone. He advo- 
cated strongly that Indiana follow the lead 
of Wisconsin in requiring each high school 
to have at least a teacher-librarian. 

Then followed Miss Wolf’s talk, “Are Col- 
lege Students Able to Use Even the Most 
Elementary Library Tools?” Notes on Miss 
Wolf’s talk will be found in the School De- 
partment, page 200 of the Occurrent. 

Dr. Root told of a course he gives at 
Oberlin, which is a two-hour course for one 
semester. He has usually from 40 to 50, 
but sometimes as many as 90 students in 
this class. He gave a detailed account of 
just what he taught. 

Miss Klingholz told of the two-hour 
course she was giving at Evansville Col- 
lege for credit and Mr. Lindley, of Earlham, 
told of several schemes they had tried, all, 
however, without credit, and the conclusion 
was drawn that you must require a great 
deal of work on the part of the students 
if you wish to benefit them by the course, 
and you can not require much work with- 
out giving credit. It was decided that the 
ideal would be a course required of all the 
freshmen for credit. 

Miss Zana K. Miller, of Library Bureau, 
brought a brief message to the college libra- 
rians, and then the meeting adjourned. 
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Library Assistants, Hazel Armstrong, 
Terre Haute, chairman. 

“Cultivating the Library Spirit,” Miss 
Orpha Peters, Gary. 

“How to Avoid the Groove of Mediocrity” 
was the general topic for the balance of the 
program. 

Miss Effie Abraham, of the Indianapolis 
Public Library, discussed “Keeping in Touch 
with Other Departments.” 

“Keeping in Touch with Activities Out- 
side the Library” received attention through 
a general discussion. 

Miss Harriet T. Root, of the Commission 
staff, on “The Assistant’s Reading,” advised 
against reading at random, and urged the 
library assistant to adopt some definite plan 
for her own reading, whether it be to fol- 
low a specially prepared outline, or to read 
on a special subject, and then resolve to 
read one book of merit each week. 

(The papers presented at this round table 
will appear in later numbers of the Oc- 
curre*it.) 

Miss Cerene Ohr, Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary, gave a short talk on their staff meet- 
ings. There are two groups: branch staff 
meetings and general staff meetings. 

At the branch staff meetings last year 
they took up different classes of books, had 
outside speakers, and kept up with new 
books in each class, also with the old-time 
favorite. This year they are discussing the 
publishers; what each publisher stands for, 
and the new books by that publisher. The 
staff also gives reviews on books of adver- 
tising, music, nature, etc. At smaller week- 
ly staff meetings books being issued that 
week are discussed; also what is being pur- 
chased and why—the why is usually very 
important. 

Conference on Work with Schools. 

The report by the committee, presented 
by Miss Della Frances Northey, supervisor 
of school and institutional libraries, appears 
on page 202 of this number of the Occur- 
rent. 
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Miss Scotten, head of the English De- 
partment of the Muncie High School, spoke 
on “What the Teacher Expects of the Pub- 
lic Library.” Her paper will appear in the 
April Occurrent. 

“What the Public Library Can Do for the 
Public Schools of Indiana” was discussed by 
Mr. L. H. Hines, president of the Indiana 
State Normal School. In speaking of li- 
brary work Mr. Hines stated the purpose 
of work with the school was to form read- 
ing habits and prepare for study and in- 
vestigation. 

That the local library should furnish the 
high school librarian and libraries in the 
public schools is in Mr. Hines’ opinion the 
most efficient method of serving the stu- 
dents. 

He believes that there should be branch 
libraries in remote schools which should also 
serve the adults in that neighborhood; that 
librarians should visit the schools to be- 
come acquainted with the teachers as well 
as the pupils; that library instruction should 
be given in the schools, and story hours 
conducted. 

The librarians’ efforts should always lead 
the children to the best literature; in other 
words, “To keep the dust off the standards.” 

“Some Obvious Flaws” was the subject 
of a talk given by Mr. O. H. Williams, State 
Supervisor of Teacher Training. One of the 
problems which educators meet today is 
loose thinking due to loose reading and 
lack of: concentration. 

Of the 650. high schools of the first grade 
in the state, only 150 have fair beginnings 
of high school libraries. The others have 
only loose collections and no organization of 
any kind. This situation is due to lack of 
interest on the part of patrons and parents 
and lack of understanding and appreciation 
on the part of school administration. 

Some of the needs are a conception of 
standards and a definite program of co- 
operation, legislation through well-organ- 
ized leadership and laws that provide ade- 
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quate resources to carry on the work in the 
best way. 

Mr. Williams believes in trained librari- 
ans and believes that every teacher should 
know something about the work of the li- 
brary, that children should be given in- 
struction in the use of the library, that this 
instruction should be made part of the cur- 
riculum and credit given for the work. 

The great need is a definite program to 
establish the connection between the school 
and the library. 

Mr. Williams’ talk was followed by a dis- 
cussion by the librarians as to whether the 
work of organizing high school libraries 
should be done by the librarians of the pub- 
lic library, and whether’the library or the 
school should bear the expense of maintain- 
ing school and high school libraries. Mr. 
Hamilton expressed the opinion that a 
strong library service should cover the 
school service and not have the school serv- 
ice a separate thing. There should be one 
collection of books, one staff and one library 
machine to perform the city and school 
work. 

A motion was made and carried provid- 
ing for the Executive Committee of the I. 
L. A. to appoint a committee to confer with 
the Library Commission, the State Board 
of Education and the General Education 
Board, now making a survey in Indiana, on 
the matter of a definite program for co- 
operation in school work. Misses Northey, 
Scott, Wade, Dinsmoor and Tobey were ap- 
pointed. 


County Library Section. Georgie McAfee, 
Evansville, chairman. 

Discussion of county library problems was 
inaugurated at a luncheon at the Hotel Rob- 
erts, Thursday at twelve o’clock. For an 
hour and a half the eighteen or twenty 
county workers, with Miss Torrance, Miss 
Zana K. Miller, and Mr. Hamilton, discussed 
freely certain definite questions of organiza- 
tion. These questions referred to the count- 
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ing of circulation statistics, the pay of cus- 
todians, financial records, accession record, 
etc. Much lively discussion ensued, and dif- 
ferences of opinion were freely exchanged. 

At two o’clock the general section was 
held at the Commercial Club. Several hun- 
dred people were present, and this fact, to- 
gether with the brief hour allowed for the 
conference, prohibited general discussions. 

Miss McAfee opened the meeting with a 
statement concerning the brief life of the 
county library movement in Indiana, which, 
though it had placed us high in the roll of 
states, has left us with much still to ac- 
complish, since only 13 of our 92 counties 
are giving full county library service. The 
work is yet without standardization, and 
the great obstacle to this is that we are 
dealing with many individualities. The 
county librarian needs to be a student of 
the signs of the times, since, in the troubled, 
unstable condition of affairs, the county li- 
brary runs the risk of playing the part of 
the innocent bystander in inevitable ex- 
plosions. 

Most important of all, the county libra- 
rian needs to establish strong co-operation 
with county leaders, especially with teach- 
ers. The teachers must realize the social 
value of this service, and they will be 
willing to invest time and effort in propor- 
tion to their understanding of the impor- 
tance of the work. 

Mrs. Isaac Palmer Caldwell, librarian at 
North Vernon, Jennings County, talked on 
“Co-operating with Other County Agencies.” 
Mrs. Caldwell spoke of the value of con- 
necting up with the county health officer, 
with the rural education board, the meet- 
ings of the Farmers’ Federation, etc. 

The publicity afforded by newspapers, and 
by the Chamber of Commerce, was also rec- 
ommended. Mrs. Caldwell spoke of the help 
she received from the county school attend- 
ance officer in selecting suitable locations for 
county branches. The country church and 
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Sunday school offers great opportunities for 
library extension to the intelligent librarian. 

Miss Esther Hamilton, Librarian at Lib- 
erty, Union County, spoke on “Records for 
Librarian and Teacher.” Miss Hamilton 
was inclined to take the view that teachers 
will not take the responsibility of keeping 
statistics, and should not be required to do 
so. This view was challenged onthe ground 
that the library is an educational institution 
whose work parallels that of the school, and 
that accurate, classed statistics are not too 
much to ask of teachers who are trained 
to keep records, since this brings a scien- 
tific knowledge of the reading needs of a 
community. 

Miss Della Frances Northey, of the Public 
Library Commission, gave a most interest- 
ing talk on “The County Library and the 
County School.” She reviewed methods, and 
cited examples in California, Oregon and 
Indiana. 

The necessity of salvaging material al- 
ready in schools and making this usable was 
touched upon. 

Mr. Wm. J. Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Commission, gave a brief, spirited charge 
to librarians, in a talk entitled, “Putting in 
the Peg for 1922.” Mr. Hamilton spoke of 
the hard, intelligent work which must back 
up the “charming smile” at the desk. The 
county librarian must be alive to the activi- 
ties of others, with the feeling that new 
developments are possible to her community 
also. 

School service does not mean responsibil- 
ity alone, but also opportunity. Personal 
contact which comes from visits is more im- 
portant than desk details. 

The spirit and success of the librarians 
now operating in the 138 counties of the 
state will count largely in bringing to suc- 
cessful issue the county library question in 
the remaining 79 counties. Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success, and news of this sort 
carries quickly to other counties. 
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Conference on Children’s Work. 

After the County Section, Miss Alice 
Hazeltine, Head of Children’s Work in the 
St. Louis Public Library, read a most de- 
lightful paper which she called, “I Want a 
Good Book.” Miss Hazeltine’s address will 
be printed in full in the April Occurrent. 

Trustees’ Round Table. 

Mrs. W. A. Denny, president of the An- 
derson Public Library Board, presided at 
this section, at which some twenty-five trus- 
tees were present. It was held in a club- 
room of the Muncie Chamber of Commerce, 
Thursday afternoon, October 27th. Mr. 
Harry F. Guthrie, president of the Muncie 
board, expressed Muncie’s pleasure at wel- 
coming a number of trustees as well as the 
I. L. A. He then spoke on “Putting the 
Library on a business basis.” 

Prof. B. F. Moore, of the Muncie branch 
of the State Normal School, and also a 
member of the Muncie Library Board, was 
to follow Mr. Guthrie, speaking on “Stand- 
ards and Qualifications of Library Assist- 
ants,” but as the meeting was somewhat 
late in starting, Mr. Moore was obliged to 
leave without speaking in order to be pres- 
ent at the Normal School to receive the 
librarians at the school reception. 

After Mr. Guthrie’s talk there was a 
lively discussion of various subjects dealing 
with the library law, board appointments 
and attendance, advantages and disadvan- 
tages of school board control. Taking part 
in the discussions were representatives from 
Elwood, Hagerstown, Huntington, Laporte, 
Muncie, Newcastle, North Vernon, Penn- 
ville, Portland, Richmond, Sheridan, Vin- 
cennes, and the Public Library Commission. 

At 4:00 p. m. the guests were taken for 
a drive over the city, ending with tea at 
the Indiana State Normal School, where 
Mr. L. N. Hines, President, and his teach- 
ers offered a hospitable welcome. 

Later, Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool Earl en- 
tertained the members of the Association at 
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a most delightful tea, in her pleasant home, 
which was decorated with flowers and can- 
dles in honor of the guests. 


Thursday night. 

The banquet on Thursday evening at 
seven o’clock was not only delicious as to 
its food and beautiful as to decorations, but 
had the added distinction of marking the 
thirtieth anniversary of the Association. 

Miss Ahern, who had finally capitulated 
to repeated requests for her presence, and 
Mr. Cunningham, both organizers of the As- 
sociation, were present and told interesting 
stories of the early struggles. Miss Ahern’s 
letter, calling the organizers together, was 
read by Mr. Cunningham. Few people live 
to see a dream so fulllled, and Miss Ahern 
was looking far ahead when she set the 
library machinery going in Indiana. She 
was the honored guest throughout the meet- 
ing. 

Friday morning. 

9:30—Discussion of Problems. 

Miss Estella Wolf, of Indiana University, 
brought up the question, “Is a Special Sub- 
ject Heading Book Necessary for Small Li- 
braries?” After brief discussion by Miss 
Ahern, Mrs. Tweedie, Miss Abraham and 
others, it was decided that such a subject 
heading book is not needed, as the A. L. A. 
and other tools are sufficient. 

Mr. E. H. Hyman, Secretary Muncie 
Chamber of Commerce, gave a vigorous talk 
on “The Library and Business,” in which 
he said that the business man does not 
realize the value of the library as a rule, 
because the public library does not interest 
itself in the business man. How to create 
this interest: First, visit merchants person- 
ally; second, give the merchant and his 


clerks books on salesmanship. Sell the 


library to the business man—have a book 
for every business emergency. 

Miss Gretta M. Smith, of the Publicity 
Department. of the Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary, spoke on “Selling the Goods.” 


Miss Smith had interesting samples of 
her publicity work which gave point to her 
address. 


Business Session. Miss McNitt presented 
her Treasurer’s report, as follows: 


1920-1921 REPORT OF TREASURER. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand at end of 1920 
SOREN ccna baccme cs badonees seunas $83 87 
Membership dues ...........seee00% 285 00 


Indiana Library Trustees Association 
for proportionate share of expenses 














OF TOUS WOME oven 5k oh os be heed 50 00 
Interest on certificate of deposit and 
Savings account .......cccsereeee 6 50 
Unclaimed ticket at Indiana dinner 
QE IOZ0 WISOEIOS isco cseweseecscc 2 00 
Donation for New Harmony pledge: 
Ae ar $23 10 
i. Sa: SE eee eg 1 90 
25 00 
A. L. A. War Book Fund.......... $2 37 
Refund from banquet expenses...... 1 50 
$486 84 
EXPENDITURES. 
Remaining expenses of 1920 meeting. $4 19 
MOMMIES iis i.5c see aancdehe eek Savas 26 40 
PE wikianteviereuseeeaseeucs 16 00 
A. L. A. affiliation dues ............ 14 40 
PRG By, HNO oe a Risiacnesewusac 150 00 
Expenses and hotel bills for other 
speakers of 1921 meeting ........ 87 50 
Banquet, guest tickets, etc.......... 19 00 
Biers thccamhys Cieewmeerons ee 817 49 
WRUNG, goofs wed anew ilecpoeeseakuereones $168 75 


Report as to Membership in Association. 


Life members (including one honorary)......... 2 
Additional honorary members ................+: 2 
Members paying annual membership dues........ 331 
ER oes hues cicacw eae Siekeees Ucn edema eeas 335 
FOU NEE TOE TOES oases ceescccssdcaness 10 
PUNE NEE COP TURE 6 5 ciccpecvectacceencabes 279 
Pele WORMENE TO TORO ooo. ssc ccccccesccscuses 36 
ee Se | eer errr errr rer oe 8 
. Total paid members .........ccccccsccccees 333 
PT EON 50 o5 0e kino 6 50000004080. 0050 ceeeaoue 79 
WUE. Bais 0 os bak ereccecessevensweeceNre 34 
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REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 
I. L. A. Meeting, October 28, 1921. 


We have examined the books and vouch- 
ers of the Treasurer and find them correct. 


ALICE STEVENS, 
MAYME C. SNIPES, 
Auditing Committee. 


It was moved and seconded that report be 
accepted and placed on file. 

In making her repoit Miss MeNitt called 
attention to the fact that about 80 new 
members had been added to the Association 
through the personal efforts of Miss Tor- 
rance during the past year. 

The Committee on Education for Librari- 
anship was reported as follows by Mr. Rush, 
Mr. Bailey being absent: 

Following the action of the last I. L. A. 
Conference, Miss Torrance, the President, 
appointed as members of the Committee on 
Education: 

Mr. Bailey, of Gary. 

Miss McCollough, of Evansville. 

Miss Tutt, of South Bend. 

Miss Wade, of Anderson. 

Mrs. Hamilton, of the Public Library 
Commission. 

Mr. Rush; of Indianapolis. 


The committee by correspondence and 
conference has considered four subjects for 
report, as follows: 

1. Recruiting for library service. Changed 
economic conditions have affected somewhat 
favorably the applications for library work, 
relating, however, mostly to the lower 
grades of service. The situation in this 
state may well be left to local handling. 
Librarians generally should embrace every 
opportunity to present the needs and at- 
tractions of library work and the qualifica- 
tions and training necessary for advance- 
ment to vocational classes in high schools 
and colleges and whenever possible to in- 
terest individuals. If lecturers are required 


in special instances the President of the I. 
L. A. or the Public Library Commission 
should be willing to recommend speakers. 
Personal vigilance on the part of librarians 
will be more effective, as well as more dig- 
nified, than promiscuous advertising. The 
larger aspects of the problem may well be 
left to the National Committee of the A. 
L. A. 

2. An Indiana Library School. Owing to 
the fact that the meeting of the state legis- 
lature will not come until January, 1923, it 
was deemed advisable to postpone a de- 
tailed report upon requirements as to funds, 
instructors and courses of instruction, af- 
filiation, etc., to the coming year. A gen- 
eral consideration of the subject has led the 
committee to the following tentative con- 
clusions. The present summer school should 
be continued. The school to be established 
should offer a full nine-month course of in- 
struction with certificate for its successful 
completion. It would preferably be con- 
ducted in Indianapolis, for there it would 
have the co-operation of a modern public 
library system, high school libraries, a state 
library, a college library, and law, legis- 
lative, reference and other special libraries; 
these should be available also as a field for 
practice work. There would also be avail- 
able nearby county and township extension 
systems. It should be conducted by the 
Public Library Commission, or, as has been 
previously suggested in other quarters, it 
might be placed under a State Board of 
Library Commissioners, established to su- 
pervise and co-ordinate the work of the 
State Library and the Public Library Com- 
mission. It is very desirable that at the 
present meeting a full discussion of the 
need for such a school and its possible use- 
fulness be carried on, with a view to offer- 
ing suggestions to the next committee, if 
the association desires to have one. 

3. Certification of Librarians. In view 
of the present lack of knowledge as to the 
workability and success of certification sys- 
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tems and of the absence in Indiana of train- 
ing for other than elementary grades, it 
seems best that consideration of definite 
plans be held in abeyance for the present. 
We urge upon librarians generally the adop- 
tion of definite grades of service, with re- 
quirements as to training and officiency 
until a state-wide system can be de-eloped. 

4, Training of Teacher-librarians. The 
committee looks with considerable favor 
upon the work undertaken at the Terre 
Haute State Normal School in their courses 
upon the use of the library in public school 
work and on the organization and manage- 
ment of school libraries. It is to be hoped 
that these courses may be very successful 
and as they develop afford models for simi- 
lar instruction in other normal schools. An 
increase in knowledge on the part of our 
teaching profession of children’s literature 
and reading habits, and of the use of li- 
brary tools, will mean much to the future 
of library service. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FOR THE COMMITTEE, 
Louis J. Bailey, Chairman. 


Report was accepted, but there was a dis- 
inclination to discuss the features. The 
committee was disappointed at the fewness 
of remarks on the question of a library 
school in the state. 

Mr. Rush presented the proposed plan for 
affiliation of the Indiana Library Associa- 
tion with the American Library Association 
and moved that the I. L. A., as desirous of 
becoming a chapter of the A. L. A., au- 
thorize the President to appoint a commit- 
tee of ten members who are also members 
of the A. L. A., to request affiliation, the 
nominating committee to name a delegate 
and an alternate, and the Treasurer to pay 
the chapter dues. Motion carried. 


The President appointed the following 
committee: C. E. Rush, D. C. Brown, Ethel 
F. McCollough, Virginia Tutt, W. J. Hamil- 
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ton, Margaret Wade, W. M. Hepburn, Grace 
Stingley, L. J. Bailey, and Hazel Arm- 
strong. 

The report of Committee on District 
Meetings was as follows: January—Frank- 
fort, Princeton, Whiting; February—Colum- 
bia City, Franklin, Marion; March—Roches- 
ter, Danville (Ill.), Greencastle; April— 
Mishawaka, Cambridge City; May—Orleans, 
Aurora, Tell City. 

The report of treasurer of Fort Harrison 
fund was as follows: 


REPORT OF TREASURER OF FORT 
HARRISON FUND. 


OcToBerR 25, 1921. 


July, 1917-March, 1918, expended by H. N. 
RM Cie cab ee esa ine sees aeeues ea noes $580 25 
April 1, 1918, turned over by H. N. San- 














born to ‘W.. 5. ‘Hamilton. sos idiccaccisccs $825 28 
Cash on hand in Commission office........ 25. 00 
IL ales tasiaelsicce-sre ee udiienareaeceaeente $850 28 
Expenditures reported I. L. A. meeting, 
January 7, 1919: 
Books and magazines ........ssesccccees 790 97 
RMI 50's b-sare nad ea aro Sane ee tame 13 35 
Assistants’ fare to Ft. Harrison ......... 4 16 
$808 43 
Balance reported January 7, 1919.......... $41 80 
Expended: 
January 15, 1919, fares to Ft. Har- 
DAMIR sacar. sacar sien cle ei erence vei $1 05 
April 26, 1910; BOOKS 6 ds.é6civedees 8 38 
9 43 
October 25, 1921, balance on hand..... $82 37 


Wo. J. HAMILTON, Treasurer. 


Mr. Hamilton moved that the balance on 
hand, $32.37, be turned over to the I. L. A. 
Endowment Fund. Motion carried. 

Twenty-five dollars was voted by the I. 
L. A. to the Fauntleroy Home Fund in pay- 
ment of the pledge made at the Evansville 
meeting in 1919. 
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Report of Committee on Resolutions: 


The I. L. A. wish to express their deep 
appreciation for the courtesy and hospital- 
ity offered not only by the librarian and 
staff but by the residents of Muncie, the 
city of conventions. 

To Mrs. Kilgore, Secretary of the Li- 
brary Board, we are indebted for the won- 
derful and inspiring music furnished 
throughout the entire session by Mrs. Kil- 
_ gore, Mrs. Bunn, Mrs. Day, Miss Stude- 
baker, the Haylor Twins, Miss Sichrist and 
Miss Word, and others. We acknowledge 
also the hearty greetings of the welcome 
from the Kiwanis and the Exchange Club, 
and other organizations that added to our 
enjoyment of the convention. 

Among the many pleasures was the drive 
throughout the beautiful city, coming at the 
end of a strenuous and enlightening day. 
Mrs. Earl we have to thank for the privi- 
lege of enjoying the hospitality of her home. 
To the Commercial Printing Company of 
Munee we are indebted for our artistic pro- 
grams. To Gaylord we are indebted for our 
registration badges, and our musical souve- 
nirs at the banquet table. 

We wish to acknowledge the honor of 
having Miss Ahern and Mr. Cunningham 
present at our thirtieth anniversary, and of 
receiving greetings from Miss Browning 
and Mr. Hepburn. We again extend our 
sincere appreciation to all who contributed 
to our comfort and happiness during our 
library conference. 

Signed: WINIFRED F. TICER. 
SARA LOUISE STURGIS. 


Report of the Nominating Committee: 

President, Winifred F. Ticer, Huntington. 

Vice-President, Alice D. Stevens, Logans- 
port. 

Secretary, Elizabeth Ohr, Indianapolis. 

Treasurer, Bertha Ashby, Ladoga. 

Delegate to the A. L. A. Council, Wini- 
fred F. Ticer; alternate, Wm. J. Hamilton. 
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The report was unanimously adopted and 
the officers declared so elected. 

Miss McNitt moved the adoption of the 
amendments to the Constitution as printed 
in the July Occurrent. Although there 
was a slight protest against adopting the 
amendments without reading, the pressure 
of time prevailed and the amendments were 
voted all together and adopted, as follows: 

“Omit ‘or institution’ and ‘or institutions’ and 
change ‘membership fee’ to ‘annual dues’ in Section 
3, which at present reads: ‘Any person or institu- 
tion actively engaged in library work in Indiana may 
become a member of the Association by paying the 
annual dues. Other persons or institutions interested 
in library or allied educational work may become 
members after election by the Executive Board and 
payment of the membership fee.’ 

“Omit ‘or institutional member’ from Section 5, 
which at present reads: ‘Any individual or institu- 
tional member may become a life member, exempt 
from annual dues, by paying the required fee. Such 
fees shall be invested by the Executive Board and 
held as a permanent endowment fund.’ 

“Insert after the word ‘term’ the words ‘and the 
Secretary of the Public Library Commission’ in the 
first sentence of Section 7, which at present reads: 
‘The officers, together with the President of the pre- 
ceding term, shall constitute the Executive Board, of 
which the President of the Association shall be the 
chairman.’ ” 


Miss Torrance presented the new Presi- 
dent, and after a brief expression of appre- 
ciation by Miss Ticer the conference ad- 
journed. 

GEORGIE G. McAFEE, 
Secretary. 


BOOKMARK SUGGESTIONS. 


“In this library you will find 
Books for every age and mind: 


“Glad-day books 
Sad-day books 
Books to make you gay or wise 
Office books 
Shop-room books 
Books to make your pay check rise 
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“Outdoor books 
Indoor books 
Books of tales of sea and land 
Funny books 
Sunny books 
Fairy tales and pirate’s band 


“Boyhood books 

Manhood books 

Books for golden youth and age 
Camping books 

Tramping books 

Books for child and sage.” 


(From leaflet issued by Oklahoma Library 
Commission.) 





A BOOK SAID TO A GIRL. 


“I am your good friend; 
I try to please you, 
And make you wise and happy. 
I tell you stories to amuse you; 
’ You would be lonesome without me 
And likely very ignorant. 
Don’t I deserve decent treatment? 
I was born clean and proud, 
But helpless. 
It grieves me to be handled carelessly 
Or with dirty hands. 
It twists my back and 
Loosens my leaves 
To be tossed about. 
You should hear me scream 
When dropped even an inch. 
Please turn my leaves carefully, 
That I may live long 
And do good to others. 
If abused my life is short 
And sad. 
When you have read me 
Lay me away carefully 
Out of the reach of babies. 
They muss me so, 
And make me ashamed 
To go to the little girls 
That treat me right.” 
M. MARK, Librarian, 
Swayzee Public Library. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND SCHOOL 
SUCCESS. 


(Summary of address by O. S. Rice, Super- 
visor School Libraries, Wisconsin, at the 
meeting of the Library Section of the In- 
diana State Teachers’ Association, Octo- 
ber 20, 1921.) 


As the teachers from different parts of 
the state meet in this annual convention, 
the one question and the one topic that will 
be broached above all others is, “How is 
the work going? How are you getting 
along?” In other words, “What success are 
you achieving?” 

Nor is success in any other profession so 
important to society as in that of the teach- 
er. Failure on the part of a teacher for 
only a single term in a single school may 
mean life failure to a number of the pupils. 
On the success of teachers, too, rests the 
success of our country. A real democracy 
cannot long exist unless the people are suc- 
cessfully trained for democracy in its 
schools. 

We may well ask, then, in what respect 
our schools are especially in need of im- 
provement? Where is there conspicuous 
weakness? The answer to this question 
will point the way to greater success in edu- 
cation. 

When an inventor tests his invention, he 
does so by trying it out in a difficult situ- 
ation. In the case of a reaper this would 
be in wet, lodged grain. If there is a spe- 
cial weakness it will very likely be dis- 
closed in such a trial. So in education, if 
we would seek for and remedy weaknesses, 
we should especially study the situations 
where success is difficult of achievement. 

Suppose we ask this question: In which 
grades of the elementary school is there 
the least success and the most failure, and 
why? Where in elementary education is 


the analogy of the wet and lodged grain? 
In Strayer and Thorndyke’s EDUCA- 

TIONAL ADMINISTRATION are recorded 

the results of an investigation which gives 
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the basis for an answer to this question. 
Eighth grade pupils in schools of New York 
City and certain cities of New Jersey were 
asked to tell which of the grades they had 
to repeat before entering the eighth grade. 
The answers. were verified, tabulated, and 
the medians computed. According to the 
resulting figures 24 out of a thousand had 
repeated the second grade; 39 the third 
grade; 43 the fourth grade; 46 the fifth 
grade; 70 the sixth grade and 95 the seventh 
grade. 

The number of failures, according to these 
figures, increases rapidly as we pass from 
the lower to the higher grades. Four times 
as many pupils per thousand had to repeat 
the seventh grade as compared with the 
second grade. 

It is likely that a similar condition exists 
in most school systems, judging by the ob- 
servations of those who visit many ele- 
mentary schools in the course of a year. 
The upper grades, then, is the place in ele- 
ments-y school education where success is 
most difficult of achievement. 

There are a number of reasons for this 
relative lack of success in the upper grades 
which will readily come to mind. The trou- 
bles of the adolescent period are among the 
chief of these. Some one has humorously 
remarked that one reason is that upper 
grade teachers inherit all the faults due to 
the lower grade teachers. 

To illustrate one of the principal reasons 
for the difficulty of achieving success in the 
upper grades, that we are here especially 
concerned with, let us consider the subject 
of reading. In the primary grades the 
teacher makes sure before calling on the 
pupil to read a sentence orally that he 
knows all the words and phrases at sight 
and has the thought. With a reasonable 
degree of skill on the teacher’s part, such 
a method is very likely to bring good re- 
sults. But as the pupil gets into the higher 
grades there are so many new words in the 
advance lesson, including an increasing num- 
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ber of allusions, that the teacher cannot 
and should not take time to give that pre- 
vious instruction and drill on the advance 
lesson which will of itself make sure that 
the pupil knows all that is necessary in 
order to read the lesson well orally. Un- 
less, therefore, the pupil can help himself 
more and more in the preparation of his 
lessons as he passes from the lower to the 
upper grades, we must of necessity have 
poorer reading in the upper than in the 
lower grades; and that is quite generally 
the case. 

Now, one of the principal means of self- 
help in reading is the ability and oppor- 
tunity to use reference books and other ref- 
erence material. The same is true of his- 
tory, civics, geography, and other subjects 
in which reference work may be a feature. 
One of the principal reasons why school 
success is so difficult of achievement in the 
upper grades is because, as the pupil passes 
from the lower to the upper grades and 
needs more and more the ability and oppor- 
tunity to help himself by means of books 
and other printed matter in preparing his 
lessons, he is not given training and facili- 
ties in proportion to that increasing need. 
And since he needs this ability even more 
after he leaves school, when he is thrown 
entirely on his own resources, we have here 
a matter of fundamental importance in edu- 
cation. 

That the schools are not as a rule giving 
this essential part of education adequate at- 
tention is illustrated by tests given to 
eighth graders and to first year high school 
students, mainly to the former, in a dozen 
or more village and city schools in Wis- 
consin five years ago. Ten questions were 
asked, the answers to which revealed to 
what extent the pupils knew when to use 
an unabridged dictionary (including gazet- 
teers and biographical dictionaries), an en- 
cyclopedia, a year book, a book of quota- 
tions, the state manual (called in Wisconsin 
the Blue Book), a book of parliamentary 
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practice, an atlas, a card catalog, an index 
to periodical literature, such as READERS’ 
GUIDE. The last two sources were in- 
cluded only in case the pupils had access 
to a good public library. It will be noted 
that reference sources on which the test 
was based are only the most obvious ones— 
those whose use should be well known both 
for school and for life purposes. Other 
sources which should be taught include 
newspapers, magazines, government docu- 
ments, the printed parts of a book, story 
of the book, how to handle books, selection 
of books, where to find information in his- 
tory, in science, in biography, in literature, 
etc., ete. 

Teachers and supervisors who were asked 
whether or not they were training their 
pupils in the use of reference sources usu- 
ally replied that they did so incidentally as 
occasion required. Well, we have in the 
results of this test a good measure of the 
results attained by such “incidental” teach- 
ing. The papers were marked on the scale 
of 100, with 70 per cent as a passing grade. 

There was not a single passing grade. 
There were many zeroes. I will illustrate 
how wide of the mark a large part of the 
answers were. To the question: “Where 
would you look to find out whether or not 
‘on the square’ is good English in the sen- 
tence, ‘If a young man is to succeed, he 
must always be on the square’?” three out 
of a small eighth grade class said they 
would look it up in the encyclopedia; one 
said he would consult the Bible. 

Among school people a certain partial 
definition of education has been quoted with 
approval from time immemorial, namely, 
that an education consists in knowing where 
to find information when one needs it. Ap- 
parently the fundamental principle implied 
in this definition has been honored more in 
the breach than in the observance. But in 
order to give such training, adequate school 
libraries are a necessity. Until recently, 
however, there were hardly any school libra- 
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ries worthy of the name, especially in ele- 
mentary schools. Now, however, there is a 
growing library in practically every school 
in some states and this condition is rapidly 
spreading. And the number of communities 
served by a good public library is growing 
apace. 

Schools can therefore no longer be ab- 
solved from just censure if they fail to 
train their pupils in that principal means 
of self-help in school and in life, the ability 
effectively to use books and libraries. 

In bringing about such training, it will be 
necessary to have a definite course of study 
in the grades and high school on the use 
of books and libraries. A principal diffi- 
culty connected with getting this “across” 
arises from the fact that teachers did not 
have such a course themselves when they 
attended school, and but few of them have 
had such instruction emphasized in the 
training which they have received for their 
work. This makes a “vicious circle” diffi- 
cult to break. 

Permit me at this point to advert to some 
Wisconsin experience that has a bearing on 
the problem. 

Wisconsin has had the position of state 
supervisor of school libraries in its depart- 
ment of public instruction for about thirty 
years. The position was created especially 
in connection with administering the law 
providing annual state aid for school libra- 
ries. This position has initiated legislation 
favorable to school libraries, has produced 
booklists and other school library publica- 
tions, and, in general, has promoted the 
school library cause. However,’ the 
need of trained library’ service in 
the schools has been keenly felt, and 
finally the state department of public in- 
struction, in 1917, made the requirement 
that, beginning with the school year 1919- 
20, high schools were to have as one mem- 
ber of the faculty a teacher who in addi- 
tion to general qualifications as a high 
school teacher has had at least as much 
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training for school library work as is rep- 
resented by a four credit hour college 
course, that is, the equivalent of seventy- 
two recitations with accompanying prepara- 
tory and practical work. This teacher libra- 
rian was to have charge of the library and 
give a course to the freshman class on the 
use of books and libraries. This require- 
ment was favorably received by the schoo} 
people of the state, and is now well on the 
way to being met in all the high schools of 
the state. The larger high schools, as a 
rule, have full-time librarians. In the 
smaller schools the teacher librarian does 
more or less teaching of other than library 
lessons, depending on the size of the school. 

When high school students who have had 
lessons on the use of books and libraries 
in the high schools, under this arrangement, 
later become teachers in elementary schools, 
they will not be timid and helpless about 
giving such lessons in modified form in the 
grades. This will do much to break the 
“viciou.z circle’ previously mentioned. To 
promote such instruction the department of 
public instruction has issued “Lessons on 
the Use of the School Library” for the 
grades and “Library Lessons for High 
Schools” for use in high school freshman 
classes. Those are teachers’ manuals. 

Public librarians can and should give 
some of the library lessons in the schools, 
especially on the use of the card catalog and 
periodical indexes. But the teachers and 
teacher librarians will have to do the bulk 
of this teaching. No public library has 
staff enough to do more than a small frac- 
tion of it. Then, too, a large proportion of 
schools are in communities where there is 
no public library. 

Indiana has an enviable reputation for 
its Young People’s Reading Circle. This 
stresses the development of good reading 
habits and tastes, also of tremendous im- 
portance to school success and life success. 
If to the development of good reading tastes 
there is added a definite course of instruc- 
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tion in the use of books and libraries given 
by librarians and teachers qualified to give 
the course and with school and public libra- 
ries adequate for the purpose, we shall, it 
seems to me, do for improving civilization 
the kind of service which books and libraries 
have done in making civilization possible. 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


To the School Librarians: 

Greetings. And all librarians of public 
libraries that are making an effort to do 
constructive work with schools are, of 
course, school librarians. 

The work in our state is progressing as 
rapidly as we had any reason to expect. 
The survey made by the Indiana Library 
Association Committee on Work with 
Schools has helped us greatly by giving us 


- detailed information concerning school li- 


brary conditions in each town and city. 
Considerable preliminary work must neces- 
sarily be done before a definite line of ac- 
tivities can be decided upon. 

It.is the plan to create a spirit of definite 
co-operation between the two public insti- 
tutions. Where the librarian of the public 
library has shown by the work in her own 
library that she is able to take added re- 
sponsibilities, we aré recommending that 
she be considered and consider herself the 
librarian of the whole community and take 
upon herself the duty of organizing the 
school library and of being responsible for 
its efficiency. 

The school people are eager to have this 
work done and done it will be in some way 
or other. If the public libraries do not see 
the opportunity at once, there is great dan- 
ger that strong, independent school libraries 
will be built up to meet the needs. This 
duplication of effort would, of course, be a 
real calamity. This is no time for librari- 


ans and library boards to be asleep at the 
switch. 
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Forty -high school libraries have been 
visited and several librarians have signified 
their intention of organizing the high school 
libraries in their district. No doubt there 
are others who are awake to the splendid 
opportunity of service. Will you not let us 
know your plans? 

No work is more appreciated, I can as- 
sure you. The school people are keenly in- 
terested and welcome our assistance. In 
every case, they have given us absolute 
freedom to discard anything which in our 
judgment is not suitable, or to transfer the 
popular books to the public library. They 
urge us to make recommendations for pur- 
chase. 

The School Department of the Public Li- 
brary Commission will be glad to give ad- 
vice and assistance to any public library 
that is planning to do this work. We rec- 
ommend a special simple classification for 
high schools, a copy of which will be sent 
on request. Send .for a list of supplies 
which are suggested for this work. 

Have you a copy of the Certain Report 
on Standard Library Organization and 
Equipment for Secondary Schools of Dif- 
ferent Sizes? This is the accepted author- 
ity on high school libraries and can be pur- 
chased from the American Library Associ- 
ation for forty cents. It’s well worth the 
price. 

Can you not plan to give instruction to 
the students on the use of books and libra- 
ries? Our Department will be glad to fur- 
nish outlines to those who wish to do this 
worth while work. Do not let it be said of 
your boys and girls that they do not know 
how to use a library when they enter col- 
lege. Ours is the responsibility and ours 
the opportunity. 


Let us hear from you. What are you go-* 


ing to do? We are interested. 
Cordially yours, 


DELLA FRANCES NORTHEY, 
Supervisor of High School Libraries. 
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LIBRARY SECTION: STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Library Section of the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association met on October 20, 
1921, in the Teachers’ Special Library, In- 
dianapolis, with a very gratifying attend- 
ance. 

Miss Kate Dinsmoor, president of the sec- 
tion, presided. 

An interesting and helpful address was 
given by Mr. O. S. Rice, of Wisconsin, on 
“School Libraries and School Success.” Mr. 
Rice’s paper will be found on page 196 of 
the Occurrent. 

Miss Della Frances Northey, of Indiana, 
then gave a report of the survey of the In- 
diana high school libraries, which is print- 
ed on page 202. An election of officers fol- 
lowed and resulted in the election of Miss 
Della Frances Northey, of the Public Li- 
brary Commission of Indiana, as president, 
and Miss Mary Venn, librarian, Indianapo- 
lis, Manual Training high school, secretary. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LYLE HARTER, 
Acting Secretary. 


ARE OUR STUDENTS PREPARED TO 
USE THE LIBRARY? 


(Extracts from paper read by Miss Estella 
Wolf, Reference Librarian of Indiana 
University, at the Indiana Library As- 
sociation. ) 


Our students seem so helpless. They are 
asking questions daily that they should an- 
swer for themselves. If they were but fa- 


miliar with the dictionary, the encyclopedia, 
the year books and the card catalog, their 
difficulties would be solved in part. As it 
is, it is not enough to refer them to the 
dictionary, but it is actually necessary to 
accompany them there, and explain to them 
just what the dictionary is trying to reveal. 
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This is not exaggeration in the least bit; 
a class was sent to find the derivation of a 
list of words. The various members of the 
class came to the librarian in charge be- 
cause the information in the parenthesis 
was not intelligible to them. They had no 
idea that there was a key to the abbrevi- 
ations used in the front of the dictionary. 
An English instructor the other day said 
she was ashamed to confess that it was 
necessary for her to stop her work in or- 
der to instruct her pupils how to use the 
dictionary. It seemed to me no apology 
was needed. It was just the inevitable. 


The most obvious sources give the pupils 
so much difficulty. Too much time and en- 
ergy is wasted on such simple problems. 
A history professor gave his class a list of 
about fifty names in history to be investi- 
gated. They were to find certain facts about 
each one. One girl had spent hour after 
hour looking in the encyclopedias and biog- 
raphies, using different volume for about 
every «ame until she saw the task was end- 
less, and was so discouraged she came to 
the desk for help. The Century dictionary 
on names gave her all the information 
needed. 


Encyclopedias seem to be sealed books to 
our students. 
pupils are referred to the New International 
Encyclopedia they will ask to have the name 
repeated so they can make a note of it. Re- 
cently a girl asked me for a good life of 
Abraham Lincoln. I naturally supposed she 
wished to make an exhaustive study. Ac- 
cordingly, I brought her two of our best 
authorities. Her response was, “But I can’t 
read a whole book about him.” When ques- 
tioned why she did not refer to the encyclo- 
pedia, she had just never thought. 

General requests are brought to the desk 
time and again. When asked if they have 
looked in the card catalog to see whether 
the library has any books on the subject, 
they are surprised that such information 


It often occurs when our. 
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can be found. They frequently do not know 
what is meant by a card catalog. 

There is only one solution to this prob- 
lem. Students in the high schools should 
be taught the use of books and libraries as 
a part of the required work for gradu- 
ation. A course should be given by the Uni- 
versity to all freshmen upon entering school. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY NOTES. 


The course in library science given at the 
State Normal School at Terre Haute by 
Miss Ruth Tobey promises to be a practical 
one. Four students have enrolled for the 
regular teacher-librarian course. Miss 
Tobey is a graduate of the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity and of its library school and brings 
to Indiana a knowledge of library science, 
together with a keen interest in this spe- 
cial kind of work which is so much needed 
in the state. 

Miss Grace Stingly has organized two 
township school libraries in the districts 
served by the Rochester-Fulton County Li- 
brary and will complete the others in Janu- 
ary. Those already done are Fulton and 
Grass Creek. 

The school libraries at Plainfield and 
Clayton have been organized by the Plain- 
field Public Library. 

Mrs. Norris Talley, the librarian of the 
Mooresville Public Library, has reorganized 
the school library of that city. 

Miss Nora Gardner, with the help of one 
of the high school teachers, has completed 
the organization of the school library at 
Monticello. 

Forty high school libraries have been vis- 
ited by either the supervisor or one of the 
other members of the staff, and those of 
Straughn, New Lisbon, Manilla, Grass Creek 
and Fulton have been organized. In every 
case talks have been given to the students 
on the use of books and libraries and the 
care of books. 
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HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS IN 
INDIANA. 


From questionnaires sent to twenty-one 
high school librarians in the state the fol- 
lowing information was received out of 16 
replies: 


3 are normal school graduates. 

3 are college graduates. 

6 have had some college or normal 
school work. 

3 are graduates from a regular library 
school. 

10 have had some summer school library 
training. 

4 have had library training class work. 

1 has had neither college education or 
library training. 


Salaries range from $40 to $175 per 
month. 

In almost every case the librarian has 
other duties, as clerk, teacher or super- 
visor of study hall. 


REPORT OF THE I. L. A. COMMITTEE 
ON WORK WITH PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


In order to obtain definite information as 
to the library needs of the high schools of 
the state, questionnaires were sent to all 
high schools where there are public libra- 
ries, either city or county, and to 250 other 
high schools; also to all public libraries. 
The object was to discover conditions in 
the high schools themselves, the amount 
and kind of co-operation between the pub- 
lic libraries and the high schools, and the 
amount and kind of instruction, if any is 
given to students, in the use of books and 
libraries and to promote more definite re- 
lations between the public libraries and the 
schools. 

The returns were as follows: 
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Student Number of 

Enrollment High Schools Cities 

1,000-3,000 14 10 
500-1,000 18 17 
200- 500 48 

Below 200 116 


For convenience the above subdivision 
was chosen as used in the Certain Report 
on Standard Library Organization for Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

The information obtained from the re- 
sults of the survey were both interesting 
and enlightening. 

The conditions in the high school libraries 
themselves are far from those most to be 
desired. Even in the largest high schools 
there are not always separate library rooms 
and only nine of the fourteen of these 
larger high schools report a librarian on 
full time. Funds are available each year 
for books in only eight libraries. Six re- 
port organization of the library, including 
a catalog. 

In the next subdivision, six high school 
libraries report a separate library room; 
five, a full-time librarian. Funds are avail- 
able each year in ten schools and seven 
buy books as needed during the year. Seven 
report classification and a catalog, but the 
committee are inclined to think that the 
catalogs mentioned are only shelf-lists at 
the most. 

The conditions in the smaller high schools 
are even worse than in the larger ones. Of 
course, a librarian can not be provided; the 
library is housed in the assembly room and 
in some cases in an inaccessible recitation 
room or principal’s office. In the subdivi- 
sion with 200-500 enrollment, only 17 re- 
port classification, while 15 report catalog, 
which no doubt is a simple shelf list. There 
is no regular annual fund for books in most 
high schools and books are apparently 
bought only when state authorities demand 
their purchase. 

As shown in the survey, there is a willing- 
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ness on the part of the public library to 
co-operate, but in most cases apparently 
neither the public library nor the public 
schools have any vision of the possibilities 
of the service. 

There seems to be no definite plan of pro- 
cedure in giving instruction to students in 
the use of books and libraries. Such in- 
struction as is given is simply incidental 
in most cases. No school credit is given. 
Evidently the value of such instruction in 
making high school students independent 
users of books and libraries has not been 
realized either by the public library or the 
public schools. 

It is recommended by your committee 
that the report on standard library organ- 
ization and equipment for secondary schools 
of different sizes, familiarly called the Cer- 
tain Report, be adopted by the Indiana Li- 
brary Association as attainable standard in 

1. Appropriate housing and equipment. 

2. Professionally trained library service. 

8. Scientific service in selection and care 
of books and other printed material and in 
the proper classification and cataloging of 
this material. 

4. Instruction in the use of books and 
libraries. 

5. Adequate annual appropriation. 


This report has already been adopted by 
the Committee of Library Organization and 
Equipment of the National Educational As- 
sociation and of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
and has been approved by the Committee 
on Education of the American Library As- 
sociation. 

It is further recommended that a com- 
mittee be appointed to work out definite 
recommendations to be presented to the 
State Department of Education in order to 
make the library, both school and public, a 
vital part in the education of the child. 

Based upon these recommendations, a sys- 
tematic library development should be out- 
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lined, with definite annual goals, until these 
standards have been attained. 
BARCUS TICHENOR, Chairman, 
ESTELLA WOLF, 
KATE DINSMOOR, 
DELLA FRANCES NORTHEY, 
Committee. 


LIBRARY INSTRUCTION AT THE 
TERRE HAUTE NORMAL. 


Librarians throughout the state will be 
interested to learn that the Normal School 
has resumed instruction in library methods. 
A similar course was offered about ten 
years ago but was given up due to lack of 
interest on the part of students. The work 
is being given by a recent addition to Mr. 
Cunningham’s staff, Miss Ruth Tobey, who 
bears the titles of Assistant Librarian and 
Professor of Library Science. 

Thirteen students are auditors in a gen- 
eral “unprepared” course in “the use of the 
library,” which ultimately it is hoped may 
be required of all freshmen. All the mem- 
bers of one English class are to take a 
similar course during the spring semester. 
In addition four students have elected a 
stiffer credit course in “library organiza- 
tion and administration.” It is Miss Tobey’s 
plan to have this course cover practically 
the same work as that given in the Library 
Commission Summer School, and in the 
training class of the Indianapolis Public 
Library. The students will have practical 
experience both in the Normal School li- 
brary and in the Fairbanks Public Library 
branches in Terre Haute. They are in- 
terested in both school and public library 
problems and possibilities. 

The names of the students in library ad- 
ministration follow: 

Catherine Beal, Terre Haute. First year. 

Vivian Evans, Terre Haute. First year. 

Ruth Lucas, Colfax. First year. 

Martha Bell Manson, Terre Haute, senior. 
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FEWER FREE BOOKLISTS. 


The Public Library Commission is using 
the same standard as last year in prepar- 
ing the list of libraries to which the A. L. 
A. publication, The Booklist, will be sent 
free. The free list consists of only such 
public libraries in the state as had during 
this past year reported an income of less 
than $1,500. This list includes the public 
library at Worthington, which last year was 
not upon the free list, but does not include 
the 24 libraries named below. 

It is urged that each library on the ap- 
pended list send in its subscription imme- 
diately to the A. L. A. Publishing Board, 
78 E. Washington Street, Chicago. No 
library can afford to make up its book or- 
ders without the monthly Booklist. It must 
have so proved its value in the past that 
there will be no question about placing the 
subscription at once. 

The December Booklist is the last num- 
ber which the libraries in the following 
towns will receive free. If the libraries do 
not wish to miss the January number, they 
must place their subscriptions with the Pub- 
lishing Board at once: 


Akron Monticello 
Brookston Morocco 
Carthage Moscow 
Culver Nappanee 
Elizabethtown Remington 
Fairmount Roachdale 
Fremont Scottsburg 
Hagerstown Spencer 
Knightstown Tell City 
Ladoga Van Buren 
Madison Winamac 
Middlebury 


REPORT OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
COMMISSION, OCTOBER 1, 1920, 
TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1921. 


Summary of Work. 


282 Visits made by Public Library Commission 
staff. 
185 Public libraries of Indiana visited. 
7 School and institution library visits made. 
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5 New towns obtaining library service. 

1 Library board reorganized under Public Li- 
brary Act of 1901. 

7 New townships served under Township Sup- 
port for Libraries Act of 1911. 

6 Public library book collections organized. 

2 High school collections organized. 

15 District meetings of the Indiana Library As- 
sociation planned for and attended by the 
Commission staff. 

39 Students instructed in Summer School for 
Librarians. 

$0,285 Volumes circulated by Traveling Library De- 
partment. 

218 Associations served by Traveling Library De- 
partment. 

71 New stations served by Traveling Library De- 
partment. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
DURING THE PAST YEAR. 


Library Funds and Taxation. 


A large part of the public libraries of the 
state have recovered the ground lost be- 
cause of curtailed appropriations two years 
ago when the State Tax Board trimmed all 
tax rates as authorized by the new tax law 
of 1919. In quite a number of instances, 
however, there is still serious difficulty in 
obtaining an adequate appropriation from 
township advisory boards. The advisory 
boards hold to the low rate fixed by the 
1919 slashes and refuse to raise it the 
penny or two which would make possible 
real extension service. In a number of 
cases this holding to a low rate is plainly 
due to the library board’s failure to take 
proper steps to enlighten the advisory board 
as to what the higher tax rate would give 
the township patrons. We must emphasize 
again what was stated in last year’s re- 
port, “No tax law of any sort will ensure 
results for an indolent, uninterested, or 
over-thrifty library board.” In such com- 


munities only insistent, persistent and bad- 
tempered demands on the part of taxpay- 
ers for adequate service made to the library 
boards and the township advisory boards, 
and not to the librarians, will obtain atten- 
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tion and get results. It is no kindness for 
the Public Library Commission to lend 
books in such communities, when what is 
needed is a deeper realization on the part 
of local library boards of their own respon- 
sibilities and obligations. 

The 1921 session of the General Assembly 
re-amended the 1919 act already once 
amended, by a 1920 special session. Under 
the law as it now stands, rates fixed by 
town and city library boards are to stand 
unless formally protested by ten taxpayers. 
In case of such protest filed with the county 
auditor, the State Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners holds a hearing on the rate as levied 
and decides whether it shall stand or be re- 
duced. 

It is rather a high tribute to the library 
management of Indiana that out of 206 tax- 
supported libraries, only four had their 
levies protested. At the East Chicago Li- 
brary rate hearing the original rate was 
upheld. In Evansville, where the rate was 
cut 13 pr cent last year, it was again cut 
25 per cent this fall. While the rate re- 
mains the same as last year, falling valu- 
ations will mean a decidedly smaller in- 
come. This is much to be regretted on 
two scores: few libraries in Indiana cover 
the city with service as intensively as here, 
yet good service brings constant calls from 
other needy sections which cannot now be 
met—the second score is that Evansville 
acts as a central library for all the com- 
munities of Southwestern Indiana and is 
constantly called on for help by individuals 
and club groups from towns where the 
library service is weak; this extension serv- 
ice will have to be curtailed. 

The Logansport-Cass County Library was 
seriously crippled by the rate slashing two 
years ago and last year levied eight cents 
in town and four in the county to make up 
its deficiency. This left several thousand 
dollars on hand which the board planned to 
spend for badly needed stacks, and more as- 
sistance, levying for the coming year only 
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six cents in town and three cents in county. 
In spite of this 25 per cent reduction in 
rate, a faction antagonistic to the school 
board protested all school levies. As the 
Logansport Library is in charge of the 
school board, both the city and county rates 
were affected and the board finally decided 
to do without needed material and reduced 
the rates still further to 4% cents in town 
an 2% cents in the county. As a result of 
this compromise, no hearing was held on 
the library rate, but the work for the com- 
ing year is going to be seriously crippled. 
The North Manchester Library was the 
library most seriously affected by a change 
of rate from that fixed by the library board. 
The rate was flatly cut in two, reduced from 
the 8 cents needed to 4 cents, and this on 
top of an error in the county auditor’s of- 
fice last year which gave the library only a 
two-cent tax instead of the five-cent rate 
certified. The hearing of the protest was 
not conducted by a member of the tax 
board in person, but the board upheld the 
action recommended by its representative. 
As a result, the library will receive $2,300 
with which to provide 2,700. people with 
service for two years. The board in making 
its decision probably took into consideration 
the fact that Chester Township pays to 
North Manchester about $1,100 each year 
in addition to the town funds, but this is 
paid for rural service and it is unfair to 
curtail the local income because the library 
is willing to assume broader responsibilities. 
The members of the tax board do not 
seem to realize the difference between trim- 
ming 2 cents off an already modest library 
rate and taking a similar amount from a 
much larger school or civil budget. When 
a school rate was protested, it may have 
been trimmed here and there, but there has 
been no disposition to carelessly cut off 25 
per cent to 50 per cent of the amount 
needed. Yet this is just what was done in 
the case of three library budgets which had 
been carefully and economically drawn up 
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by library boards who were giving good 
service, who knew what their communities 
need, and what it would cost to meet the 
needs. As a result, the residents will have 
to do without what the library as an insti- 
tution gives in other communities. 


Library Legislation. 


Three bills affecting library laws were 
enacted by the 1921 legislature and a fourth 
failed of passage. The latter was a bill to 
repeal the County Library Act of 1917. It 
was introduced by a Senator from Allen 
County at the request of certain of his con- 
stituents who misrepresented the situation 
to him. The library workers of the state, 
and especially the library boards now oper- 
ating under the law, made such a heated 
protest at the suggestion of a repeal that 
the bill was never brought up for action. 

The librarians and trustees of Indiana 
owe a special debt of appreciation for active 
help in library legislation to Mr. Paul L. 
Haworth, chairman of the Public Libraries 
Committee, in the House, and to Mr. Claude 
S. Steele, chairman of the corresponding 
committee in the Senate. Mr. Steele is 
president of the Public Library Board of 
Knox. Mr. Haworth introduced the two 
library bills sponsored by the Indiana Li- 
brary Trustees Association and the I. L. A., 
and was a great help in obtaining their 
passage. 


The Commission Appropriation. 


Since 1913 there had been no change in 
the amount of the Public Library Commis- 
sions’s appropriation of $12,500, till the 
1920 special session of the legislature gave 
us a supplementary $1,000. With work, 
new and old, crying to be done, with the 
costs of everything—books, traveling ex- 
penses and office supplies—50 to 75 per 
cent above 1913, it was impossible to serve 
the state efficiently on the old appropriation. 
Worst of all, our staff had been seriously 
weakened by resignation due to our low 
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salary scale. When these facts were put 
before the Legislative Investigating Com- 
mittee and Governor McCray, a supplemen- 
tal appropriation of $5,000 was allowed for 
the fiscal year just closed and $21,250 for 
each of the twe ensuing years. This greatly 
appreciated help permitted us to strengthen 
our staff and equipment at once and to un- 
dertake for the new year the work with 
high school libraries, which our means has 
not permitted during the year just closed. 


Work with Schools and Institutions. 


While the first duty of the Public Library 
Commission is towards the public libraries 
of the state, the acute needs of high schools 
of Indiana as to book collections and library 
organization cannot be disregarded. It was 
with keen regret that we were forced to 
dispense with the services of a high school 
library worker during the whole of the past 
year. This was felt the more because the 
school people had come more and more to 
know of our work and ask for help. Fully 
thirty schools applied for assistance during 
the year and we were only able to put two 
of these school libraries into shape, the 
Daleville High School and the Perry Town- 
ship (Delaware County) High School. Ad- 
ditional visits were made to the high schools 
at Mishawaka and Veedersburg, to the Man- 
chester College Library at North Manches- 
ter. The state institutions whose libraries 
were visited were the Clermont Girls’ School 
and the Rockville Sanatorium for the Tu- 
bercular. 

With the new fiscal year, Miss Della 
Frances Northey, a woman of wide experi- 
ence in library work with schools, will take 
up this work as Supervisor of High School 
and State Institution Libraries. With the 


cordial co-operation promised her from the 
office of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, a splendid year’s work is 
anticipated. The Indiana Librdry Associ- 
ation in August sent out a questionnaire on 
the subject of co-operation between public 























libraries and public schools, and the com- 
mittee report based on this will be a basis 
for the initial work Miss Northey is under- 
taking. There are many features of the 
problem for which only further study and 
local experience can provide solution. 


Advisory Visits to Libraries. 


During the past year representatives of 
the Commission have made 282 library visits 
in Indiana as against 247 a year ago. This 
represents visits to 185 different public 
libraries and 7 school and institutional libra- 
ries. Of the 25 public libraries unvisited 
during the year (58 last year) but 7 lie 
south of the National Road, the libraries at 
Bloomfield, Bloomington, Columbus, New 
Harmony, Osgood, Princeton, and Vincennes. 
An especial effort is made to cover this part 
of the state, as many of the libraries here 
are weak. 

Forty of the visits were made for the ex- 
press purpose of meeting with local library 
boards to discuss and advise as to the prob- 
lems and service of the individual library; 
8 were for the purpose of organizing for 
service or reorganizating library book col- 
lections, and 9 were for the purpose of 
speaking in campaigns for new libraries or 
rural extension work. The Secretary of the 
Commission was asked to speak at the an- 
nual conference of the American Library 
Association in June at Swampscott, Mass., 
on the method of raising library revenues 
in Indiana, whereby the library board fixes 
the library tax rate. 


Library Organization. 


In addition to the two high school library 
collections organized during the year, three 
collections in public libraries were organ- 
ized for the first time and three others were 
reorganized. In the latter case, the libra- 
ries had been in existence for some time, 
but through neglect, changes in librarian 
or changes in location, the records and 
books had gotten into a condition that made 
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good work impossible. These organization 
visits varied from three days to two weeks, 
depending on the size of the book collec- 
tion, the ability of the librarian and the 
help obtainable for the mechanical work. 
In several cases the training of an inex- 
perienced librarian was a vital part of the 
work to be accomplished. The six public 
libraries assisted were those at Madison, 
Nappanee, Nashville, Oakland City, Scotts- 
burg, and Stilesville. It is doubtful whether 
there will be many library organizations 
during the next year or two until business 
conditions are more stable and until such 
times as the Carnegie Corporation may re- 
sume building donations. 


New Libraries. 


Three new tax-supported libraries are to 
be reported be reported for the past year, 
located at Centerville, Edinburg, and Roan- 
oke. As a matter of fact, the Roanoke Li- 
brary, unknown to the Commission, ob- 
tained a tax levy a year ago and the pre- 
viously existing Association Library turned 
over its books to the new library board. 
The Association Library at Centerville will 
probably take similar action. Each of these 
libraries hopes another year to obtain co- 
operative support from the township. Cen- 
terville and Roanoke are operating reading 
rooms already and Edinburg hopes to open 
one in November. 

A fourth community, West Lafayette, 
conducted a successful library establishment 
campaign, but the board members were not 
appointed until after October 1st, so that 
no tax can be levied until next year. Of 
the five new libraries reported last year, 
that at Fairmount has not yet opened a 
reading room. The library board reports 
that no township tax was obtained, but is 
silent as to whether a town tax was levied 
or whether the board organization lapsed. 

New Association libraries are reported at 
LaCrosse, Milford (Decatur County), Sum- 
mitville, and Wanatah. The Association Li- 
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brary at Idaville has reopened its doors un- 
der the active guidance of Mrs. Read, and 
Lyons also reports a reopening. Reading 
rooms were opened during the year on the 
following dates: Centerville, December; La- 
Crosse, March; Lynn, October; Milford (De- 
catur County), October; Nappanee, Febru- 
ary 5th; North Judson, January; Stilesville, 
April 7th; Wanatah, January 1st. Addi- 
tional library campaigns were discussed 
during the year at Bicknell, Howe, North 
Salem, Rossville, Spiceland, Veedersburg, 
Wolcott, but the Commission advised 
against independent organizations in favor 
of co-operative service except in the cases 
of Bicknell, North Salem, and Veedersburg. 
It is going to be something of a problem 
to persuade against separate establishments 
in communities where adequate support can- 
not possibly be given and yet where if once 
a library is established and given tax sup- 
port, vested interests and community indi- 
viduality will prevent joining hands with a 
nearby stronger county library. 

The public library of Crawfordsville pre- 
viously managed by the city school board 
was transferred in July to the control of a 
separate library board under the Public Li- 
brary Act of 1901. There are now seven 
city libraries—Anderson, Bedford, Columbia 
City, Jeffersonville, Marion, Michigan City, 
and Richmond — organized under special 
laws and nineteen under the School Board 
Library Act of 1883. 

There are three counties—Crawford, Du- 
bois, and Pike—in which no public libraries 
exist. There are four cities or towns of 
more than 3,000 inhabitants without libra- 
ries—Bicknell, Huntingburg, Jasonville, and 
West Terre Haute—and five more towns 
between 3,000 and 2,000 in population— 
Batesville, Bremen, Jasper, Loogootee, and 
Petersburg. 


New Buildings. 


Five new Carnegie Library buildings were 
dedicated during the past year, at Laporte, 
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November 6th; at Lowell, November 15th; 
at Scottsburg, February 5th; at Syracuse, 
March 15th, and at New Carlisle, June 24th. 
Three other buildings are in course of erec- 
tion, the libraries of Hebron, North Judson, 
and Linden. These are the last of the be- 
fore-the-war donations from the Carnegie 
Corporation. The Plainfield Public Library 
was offered $4,000 in 1917 to use in build- 
ing an addition, but the board decided that 
this amount under the changed conditions 
would not justify starting operations, so the 
gift was allowed to lapse. 


Rural Extension Work—County Libraries. 


This past year has not been a propitious 
time to discuss any measure which would 
increase, no matter how slightly, the tax 
burdens of rural residents. For this reason, 
no new county libraries are to be recorded, 
although plans for co-operative county li- 
brary service were seriously discussed by 
Bluffton and Wells County, Muncie and Del- 
aware County, Terre Haute and Vigo Coun- 
ty. In Tippecanoe and Miami Counties the 
library boards of Lafayette and Peru de- 
cided not to offer service to the county, 
though influential groups of rural residents 
were anxious to push such campaigns. 

The county tax for co-operation with the 
Noblesville Library was not levied this year, 
as the result of bitter and unscrupulous op- 
position in one section of the district served. 
The county service under the tax levied last 
year will continue until next July. The 
Noblesville book wagon service has at- 
tracted more publicity than any other 
feature of Hoosier library work. It has 
been advertised far and wide through news- 
paper and magazine feature stories, and 
letters from all parts of the United States 
have kept deluging Miss Lulu Miesse, the 
librarian, for the past six months. Within 


one month letters came from Washington, 
West Virginia, Texas, and North Carolina. 
A large proportion of the rural patrons of 
the library are appalled at the prospect 





























ahead of them when the book wagon ceases 
operation, and without doubt the tax will 
be resumed another year. 


Township Extension Work. 


Seven additional townships this year 
granted support to nearby libraries, as fol- 
lows: 

Albion added Green Township, its fourth. 

Brookville added Fairfield Township, its 
second. c 

Butler added Franklin Township, 
fourth. 

Elkhart added Baugo Township, its sec- 
ond. 

Columbia City added Richland Township, 
its fourth. 

Otterbein added Medina Township (War- 
ren County), its second. 

South Whitley added Washington Town- 
ship, its second. 

In addition, Pierceton received a grant 
of $100 from Monroe Township. The only 
township to withdraw its library levy en- 
tirely vias Jackson Township, which had 
been co-operating with Brook and Iroquois 
Township. 

One hundred and ninety-six townships are 
now being given library service from 155 
libraries under the township support act. 
One hundred and three others are served 
from county libraries, but there are still 
more than 700 townships in Indiana without 
any public library facilities. 


Book Wagons. 


The Elkhart Library has installed for 
township service a library book wagon, and 
Rochester has ordered one for county work. 
Fort Wayne likewise has ordered a run- 
about for county stations service. The book 
wagons now in operation are at Plainfield 
(1915), Gas City (1917), Logansport (1919), 
Noblesville (1920), Elkhart (1921). A word 
of warning may be sounded here for the 
sake of the library which cannot purchase 
a book wagon. Strong library service can 


its 
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be rendered through properly supervised 
stations. Stations and branches are still 
needed, even with book wagons for rural 
work. Wagons alone do not make rural 
service without sufficient books and inter- 
ested library boards any more than a Car- 
negie building alone gives library service 
to the small town. 


Summer School. 


The six weeks’ course in library training 
was given in June and July. In spite of 
the unusual heat of the summer thirty- 
eight young women completed the work 
with a passing grade. Sixteen were librari- 
ans and twenty-two assistants. Through 
the courtesy of the Indianapolis School 
Board, the sessions this year were held at 
Shortridge High School instead of at But- 
ler College as previously. The comfort of 
the students was provided for by the Y. W. 
C. A., as the association turned its educa- 
tional floor into a dormitory and cared for 
more than thirty young women. The down 
town location was very convenient both for 
students and faculty, the close proximity of 
the Indianapolis Public Library, with its 
equipment, proving especially helpful. 

The general courses were given by the 
members of the Commission staff. Miss 
Carrie E. Scott and Miss Cerene Ohr, of 
the Indianapolis Library, assisted, Miss 
Scott giving ten lectures on children’s work 
and Miss Ohr ten lectures on “Book Selec- 
tion.” In addition, 18 other outside speak- 
ers gave talks on various phases of library 
work. One interesting feature of the course 
was a reunion of the classes of 1901, ’06, 
711 and 716, which was held in connection 
with an administration seminar at which 
representatives of the first class, 1901, and 
the eleventh spoke to the class of 1921. 

The summer school has been one of the 
most helpful features of the Commission’s 
work with the libraries of the state. Nearly 
all the libraries of Indiana have had librari- 
ans or assistants trained by the Commis- 
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sion. Starting with the class of 1901, 608 
persons have taken the work in addition to 
the 33 who have taken the advanced course 
not offered this year. 


Library Meetings. 


Fifteen district meetings of the Indiana 
Library Association were held during the 
year at Angola,. Bedford, Bluffton, Evans- 
ville, Grandview, Hammond, Indianapolis, 
Lafayette, Laporte, Louisville (joint con- 
ference with Kentucky librarians), Muncie, 
Noblesville, North Vernon, Terre Haute, and 
Warsaw. These meetings are most profit- 
able features of the year’s work, gathering 
as they do groups of librarians and library 
trustees for active discussion on all sorts 
of topics. The attendance, interest and par- 
ticipation of the library trustees were no- 
ticeable this year. The Public Library Com- 
mission has a large share in the preparation 
of the programs for these meetings. 

The joint meeting of the Indiana Library 
Association and the Indiana Library Trus- 
tees Association was held at Hotel Severin, 
Indianapolis, November 10-12, 1920. There 
was a total attendance of 345, the best at- 
tendance ever recorded. The presiding offi- 
cers were Miss Margaret Wade, of Ander- 
son, I. L. A., and Mr. Harry Kepner, of 
Corydon, I. L. T. A. The presidents elected 
for the ensuing year, 1920-21, were Miss 
Mary Torrance, of Muncie, and Mr. Edmund 
L. Craig, of Evansville. 


Traveling Libraries. 


The total circulation of books from the 
Traveling Library Department for the year 
1920-21 was 30,235 volumes. This is a 
smaller record than last year, largely due 
to a different method of counting renewal 
circulations, but partly to an actual falling 
off in readers, and partly to our policy of 
discouraging loans to public libraries. 
There were 336 new requests filled as 
against 374 a year ago, and 161 renewals 
as against 273 counted last year. The total 


requests were 497 for the year. The as- 
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sociations served numbered 213, and of 
these, 71 were new borrowers. Sixty-nine 
different public libraries borrowed books 
during the year, 50 libraries borrowing 13,- 
762 volumes in traveling libraries and 40 
libraries borrowing 533 volumes for spe- 
cial requests. Twenty-one of the latter 40 
also borrowed full traveling libraries. 

Inasmuch as there are more than fifty 
little libraries in towns of less than 1,000 
inhabitants in the state, the need for such 
assistance as the Commission gives is not 
surprising. An effort is being made each 
year to encourage libraries to set their tax 
rate high enough to supply local needs, 
especially for the juvenile calls. Whether 
all aid from the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment should be withheld from libraries 
where the local library board does not levy 
the maximum tax and thus endeavor to 
meet local needs, is a matter that calls for 
consideration. We must work to strengthen 
local initiative and local responsibility, not 
weaken it. 

Thirteen counties of the state are now 
served by county libraries and no collec- 
tions would be sent to these counties. Of 
the others, traveling libraries were sent 
during the year to all but 7—Delaware, 
Floyd, Lake, Miami, Monroe, Tippecanoe, 
and Whitley. Of these, 4—Floyd, Miami, 
Tippecanoe, and Whitley—had no libraries 
last year, and Tippecanoe had none the 
year before that. 


Traveling Library Department Statistics. 
October 1, 1920, to September 30, 1921. 











1920-21 1919-20 
TRC: RGN 855.355 aede0 9 0 aie tee 71 89 

Total number requests filled— 
AREAAL ADORE Wie asa ka ce es be caas 336 374 
OEE iors cn wiaiceaialeme wees Meee 161 273 
497 647 
1920-21 1919-20 

Total volumes lent— 

WANE MONG 6. cc sscepetasvines 19,608 20,769 
pn | er ree ren Tr rer 10,627 18,258 
30,235 39,037 























TRAVELING LIBRARY STATISTICS BY ASSO- 
CIATIONS. 


Traveling Library Loans by Associations. 


Associations Requests Volumes * 


Public libraries ......... 69 231 14,295 
Reading rooms ......... 4 8 601 
CS Peer) Ree eer ee ee) 6 8 346 
General reading ........ 40 85 5,684 
RE cake costae eaveses 27 46 930 
SO Sis6 onic 6 0c civticin sie 67 119 8,379 

218 497 30,235 


Financial Report of the Public Library 


Commission. 
October 1, 1920, to September 30, 1921. 

MAROTTA a 6.6 ioc he celtnceeseesiciene $17,500 00 
Items Expenditures 
MIR Sariiaic one cehiines wah oan bans cre seeks $3,348 08 
Commissioners’ expenses .........eeeeeeee 00 00 
Sd BSE er reer rrr Te ere etree ee 3 50 
TEE cia dachadon ate ckdeapesbacenees 265 28 
Parc wer has tac chtokpebueudeuete cegeees 10 00 
ME ks Keck cocks ta dene Cae taceadeue 60 00 
Supplies and furniture ............0e00% 1,603 24 
WORTOMNOOE 5.6.0 68 Kcnidsicingdcncotswcdedene 62 00 
DO. . Boo ccnetcdecenctensdccscutces 404 60 
PORES ook coos heb ese eaccttien ts 205 05 
[TE Te Pe ete eee ek ee 9,373 32 
RUE UIE 56 6h 60S eae Sictineies 338 65 
BRERE DERG aia o6ssg che kleedceesveses 338 00 
Telegraph and telephone ............+0. 79 46 
Traveling Expenses ........seeeeeeeeeeees 1,368 82 
WOU ois icck cv Soeereiecebtutetceiecks $17,500 00 


In closing, the Secretary desires to thank 
the librarians and staffs of the Indiana 
State Library and the Indianapolis Public 
Library for many favors shown and as- 
sistance constantly rendered, and to express 
his appreciation of the fine spirit, hard work 
and interested co-operation of his fellow 
workers on the Commission staff, Misses 
Elizabeth B. Noel, Harriet T. Root, Jean M. 
Sexton, and Mayme C. Snipes. 


* * * * 
The statistical tables accompanying this 


report show 207 cities and towns having 
tax-supported public libraries and 14 other 
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towns having Association libraries. The 
first 207 libraries serve a town population 
of 1,602,009, and a rural population of 394,- 
851. The association libraries serve a pop- 
ulation of 9,306. This brings the total num- 
ber of residents of Indiana having local 
library service available up to 2,006,266 as 
compared with a total population for the 
state of 2,930,390. 

The totals for statistics of service are en- 
tirely drawn from figures submitted by tax- 
supported public libraries, as the Associ- 
ation reports were very fragmentary. _The 
totals for the state showed 582,591 regis- 


-tered borrowers, 1,960,929 volumes on the 


shelves of public libraries (732,156 incom- 
plete in 82 institution and reference libra- 
ries), a circulation of 8,028,120 volumes, a 
total income of $1,172,946, a book expend- 
iture of $195,828 and a salary expenditure, 
excluding janitor service, of $477,636. The 
circulation and income figures do not in- 
clude the cities of East Chicago or Michi- 
gan City, where figures could not be ob- 
tained. 

Of the 207 tax-supported libraries, 77 are 
in towns of 3,000 population or over, while 
only four cities of this size are without 
libraries; 19 more libraries are in towns be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000, and five more towns 
of this size are without libraries. One hun- 
dred eleven towns under 2,000 population are 
supporting (usually in co-operation with the 
township government) public libraries and 
55 of these libraries are in towns of less 
than 1,000 population. 

There are 3 counties out of 92 in which 
no public libraries exist, as against 13 in 
which every resident of the county has li- 
brary service available. About 300 town- 
ships in the state co-operate in local library 
service. The 924,000 residents of the state 
without library service live in the other 700 
townships. This is less than one-third of 
the total state population, but more than 
two-thirds of the rural population. 





SUMMER SCHOOL GRADES. 


The ranking student for the course given 
in the 1921 Summer School for Librarians 
was Miss Ruth F. Stevens, of Franklin, 
formerly on the staff of the Peru Public 
Library, and now with the Commission. 
Miss Stevens received a grade of 92 for 
the six weeks’ work. Miss Beulah Eaton, 
of the Terre Haute Public Library, came 
second with a grade of 91, while Misses 
Inez Black, of Warren, and Caroline Immel, 
of Mishawaka, tied for third place with a 
grade of 90. Mrs. Edna Moore Kennedy, 
of Indianapolis; Mrs. Anne Metzger, of 
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South Whitley, and Miss Virginia Rinard, 
of Kentland, received a grade of 89, while 
Misses Madden, Wallace, Wilcox, and Har- 
rah were grouped just below. 


COUNTY LIBRARY STATISTICS. 


While working on the tables of statistics 
for the annual report, the call came for a 
special table covering county library sta- 
tistics. This may be of interest to other 
Indiana librarians in addition to those di- 
rectly affected. 


REPORT FOR YEAR 1920-21 














Population Bt 1s hein 
LIBRARY Income | Hours Open | Librarians’ | Number of | Circulation | Registration 
Per Week Salaries Assistants 
Total | Rural 

Oo ccechatecsdenceuseten 113,070} 27,574) $51,189 72 $25,525 | 19 291,524 27,116 
NS co ko vnkes voab eee 92,284 7,029) 48,864 76 36,398 | 22 509, 918 37,455 
MNO 5 iscsi <iscawsisinis- Wikio eseeea 37,000} 16,000) 18,046 72 6,261 | 6 101, 106 3,068 
ck jn cls sie ba bik 6 Wado on 19,900} 13,000)........ - RR Seat. ere DRE Bobss Garvan 
rs 13,280} 10,196 8,144 9314 2,841 | 2 1,290 3,416 
| a rrr 12,003 8,283 3,938 57 1,846 | 2 part time 40,987 2,761 
Serer ren 10,167 5,609 5,401 72 2,327 | 2 44,066 3,176 
i Cotonou 4h akansecauen 10,561 9,311 3,496 30 1,188 | 1 half time 49,851 3,777 
cl sapdenanethiweoane 7,424 5,815 3,480 35 570 | None 9,775 1,576 
| __SBISE I IRESREEererteay ier ireeene r 7,019) 6,693 384 14 104 | None 6,252 504 
Ses ein ii Sabah ania Montae ene 6,982 5,491 4,809 48 1,590 | 1 15,676 2,143 
ne 1 eG aawiuwet candies esneee 6,021 5,729) 4,164 42 1,010 | 1 . 27,242 2,282 
NN eM Si wacaidy eas nirs Wins 4,024 2,613 1,802 32 898 | 1 part time 17,281 1,446 
































INDIANA’S LIBRARY RANK. 


The October 8th number of School and 
Society contained on pages 287-8, “A com- 
parison of the public library facilities in 
the various states,” prepared by Mr. George 
Frederick Miller, of the University of Okla- 
homa. Mr. Miller drew his public library 
statistics from the “Educational Directory, 
1919-20, Part 6, Libraries and Museums; 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C.,” 
and according to this list New Hampshire 
stands at the top of the list with 1,978 
bound volumes to a thousand, while Arkan- 
sas, the lowest in rank, has only 37 volumes 
per 1,000 population. 

Indiana, according to this statement, 


shows only 1,406,900 volumes in the public 
libraries of the state, or 480 volumes per 
1,000 population, ranking nineteenth among 
the states. However, these figures of the 
Bureau of Education must have been drawn 
from a very old report, as the 1920 report 
of the Commission shows 1,844,486 volumes 
in the public libraries of the state, 629 per 
1,000 inhabitants, and would bring us up 
to eleventh in rank if other state statistics 
were to be accepted as accurate and up-to- 
date, a somewhat questionable basis of com- 
parison.* 


* Our 1921 report shows 1,964,000 volumes, 670 per 
1,000 inhabitants, also that 2,006,266 out of the 2,930,- 
000 residents of the State of Indiana have local library 
service available to them. 
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Mr. Miller’s article, which lists the lead- 
ing states in the following order: New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Vermont, Ne- 
vada (4), Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maine, 
California, Delaware, New York (10), Mon- 
tana, Michigan, New Jersey, Illinois, Colo- 
rado, Arizona, Wyoming, Iowa, Indiana 
(19), concludes as follows: “It will be no- 
ticed that, in general, where schools and 
learning are emphasized the number of vol- 
umes to the thousand inhabitants is greatest 
and where illiteracy is most prevalent, pub- 
lic libraries are fewest. 

“It is hoped that such comparisons will 
help to induce states that stand lowest in 
the list to increase the number and size 
of their libraries. The need for libraries 
in this country was never greater. A num- 
ber ‘of conditions are leading to a greater 
demand for library facilities. Shorter hours 
of work for nearly all employees give many 
hours more for study and reading. The 
closing of the saloons is causing many to 
seek meve profitable ways of spending their 
leisure. A better educated people will re- 
quire more reading material. In the years 
following 1890 the number of students in 
secondary schools has increased from 297,- 
896 to 1,611,196. The enfranchisement of 
women will probably arouse more of them 
to study needs to be met in part by books 
from a public library. The natural means 
in a democracy of meeting these increas- 
ing demands for reading is not a private 
nor a commercial enterprise but a public 
library.” 


THE 1922 DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


The spring district meetings of the In- 
diana Library Association have been as- 
signed by the committee to the following 
libraries and dates: 


JANUARY. 


Frankfort, Tues., January 81. 
Princeton, Tues., January 24. 
Whiting, Thurs., January 26. 
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FEBRUARY. 
Columbia City, Wed., February 15. 
Franklin, Fri., February 24. 
Marion, Fri., February 17. 
MARCH. 
Rochester, Wed., March 22. 
Danville, Ill., March 2. 
Greencastle, Thurs., March 9. 
APRIL. 
Mishawaka, Tues., April 4. 
Cambridge City, Fri., April 7. 
MAY. 
Orleans, Wed., May 10. 
Aurora, Fri., May 12. 
Tell City, Thurs., May 18. 


INDIANAPOLIS LIBRARY CLUB. 


The quarterly meeting of the Indianapolis 
Library Club was held in the Indianapolis 
Public Library, Friday evening, October 14. 
About sixty were in attendance at the meet- 
ing, including several out-of-town librari- 
ans. The program consisted in a reading of 
Mrs. Gregory’s “Hyacinth Halvey,” pre- 
sented by the staff of the Public Library 
Commission, assisted by Mr. Jacob P. Dunn 
and Mr. John W. Oliver, of the Historical 
Commission. After the reading the guests 
adjourned to the staff lunch room for a 
social hour—also for cider and doughnuts. 


Art and Artists of Indiana. By Mary Q. 
Burnet. (N. Y. Century Company. . 1921. 
448 pp. $6.00) 

A most readable and delightful work as 
well as a valuable contribution to Indiana 
history has been made by Mrs. Burnet in 
her book on Indiana artists. The publica- 
tion shows years of careful and patient re- 
search and contains more information on 
the subject than has ever appeared else- 
where. The author, always interested in 
art herself, has encouraged the art move- 
ment in the state for years. She was state 
art chairman of the Indiana Federation of 
Women’s Clubs for some time and at pres- 
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ent is director of prints in the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. Although well 
qualified to handle the subject critically, 
she has preferred to treat it historically. 
As stated in the preface, “The present work 
is the gathering together of material that 
will be helpful to the future historian, of 
things accomplished by the artists who have 
lived and hoped and struggled in Indiana,” 
and again, “No attempt has been made to 
give a critical analysis of motifs or tech- 
nique.” The author has included in the 
work many interesting incidents and bio- 
graphical notes which give it character and 
atmosphere. 

The chapter headings are: Pioneers and 
Itinerant Artists; New Harmony Art In- 
terests; George Winter and Contempora- 
ries; Early Artists in Indianapolis; Jacob 
Cox and His Friends; John Love and the 
First Indiana Art School; William M. Chase 
and Samuel Richards; The Hoosier Group, 
J. Ottis Adams, William Forsyth, Richard 
B. Gruelle, Otto Stark, and T. C. Steele; 
The Art Association of Indianapolis and the 
Society of Western Artists; The Art Schools 
and Former Students; Wilhelmina Seegmil- 
ler; The Richmond Movement; Artists 
Throughout Indiana; and Sculpture, Rudolph 
Schwarz. 

Probably the most useful part of the book 
is the addenda of eighty-nine pages. This 
includes an alphabetical Who’s Who in Art, 
giving brief biographies of over three hun- 
dred Indiana painters, sculptors and illus- 
trators; the names of Indiana illustrators; 
the names of Indiana designers of book- 
plates; a list of Indiana art schools, art 
associations, and art clubs; the names of 
the painters of the portraits of the Gov- 
ernors of Indiana; a list of Indiana monu- 
ments and markers, including where pos- 
sible the name of the sculptor; and a bibli- 
ography of Indiana artists. This part of 
the book is a veritable dictionary of In- 
diana art and will be a joy to all Indiana 
librarians. A durable cloth binding and 
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quite a complete index make the book espe- 
cially valuable for reference purposes. 

The work contains eighty-one full-page, 
well-chosen illustrations, a number of which 
are familiar to those who visit the art col- 
lections in the state. Others are reproduc- 
tions of pictures in private homes and col- 
lections outside of Indiana.*—E. U. M. 


BEST BOOKS OF 1920 FOR CHILDREN. 


Barbour, R. H., and Holt, H. P. Mystery of the sea- 
lark. Century. $1.75. 

Burgess, T. W. Burgess animal book for children. 
Little. $3.00. 
Burke, Kathleen. 
day. $1.60. 
Carrington, Hereward. Boys’ book of magic. 

$2.00. 
Colum, Padraic. 


Little heroes of France. Double- 
Dodd. 


Boy apprenticed to an enchanter. 


Maemillan. $1.75. 
Davies, E. C. Boy in Serbia. Crowell. $1.75. 
Dyer, W. A. Sons of liberty. Holt. $1.75. 


Eells, E. S. Tales of enchantment from Spain. Har- 
court. $2.00. 
Fabre, J. H. C. Secret of everyday things. Cen- 


tury. $2.50. 
Kingsley, Charles. Westward ho! 
Wyeth. Scribner. $3.50. 
Knipe, E. B., & Knipe, A. A. A Mayflower maid. 


Pictures by N. C. 


Century. $1.90. 

Lamprey, Louise. Masters of the guild. Stokes. 
$2.50. 
Lanier, H. W., ed. Book of bravery: 3d ser. Scrib- 
ner. $2.50. 


Lindsay, M. M. Bobby and the big road. Lothrop. 
$1.50. 


Lisle, Clifton. Diamond rock. Harcourt. $1.75. 
Lofting, Hugh. Story of Doctor Doolittle. Stokes. 
$2.25. 


Longfellow, H. W. Courtship of Miles Standish, illus. 
by N. C. Wyeth. Houghton. $3.00. 

MacDonald, George. Princess and the goblin, illus. 
by Jessie Willcox Smith. McKay. $1.00. 

Marshall, Archibald. Peggy in toyland. Dodd. $2.50. 


Mathews, B. J. Argonauts of faith. Doran. $1.50. 
Meader, S. W. Black buccaneer. Harcourt. $1.75. 
Mirza, Y. B. When I was a boy in Persia. Lothrop. 


$1.25. 


*It has been suggested that where the price seems 
too high, the librarian might be able to secure a 
donor for the book. In one town, two public-spirited 
citizens were rivals as to who would be the first to 
place it in the public library. 
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Helen. 


Nicolay, 
$1.75. 
Oleott, F. J. Story telling ballads. Houghton. $3.00. 


Boys’ life of Lafayette. Harper. 


Olcott, H. M. Whirling king. Holt. $1.75. 

Patch, E. M. Little gateway to science. 
$1.00. 

Payne, F. U. Plays and pageants of citizenship. 
Harper. $1.50. 

Perkins, L. F. Italian twins. Houghton. $1.75. 

Phillips, E. C. Little friend Lydia. Houghton. $1.75. 

Polkinghorne, R. K., & Polkinghorne, L. I. R. Toy- 
making in school and home. Stokes. $3.50. 

Price, E. B. Us and the bottle man. Century. $1.50. 

Pyle, Katharine. Tales of wonder and magic. Little. 
$2.00. 

Rolt-Wheeler, F. W. Boy with the U. S. inventors. 
Lothrop. $1.75. 

Schultz, J. W. Dreadful river cave. Houghton. $1.75. 

Schultz, J. W. In the great Apache forest. Hough- 
ton. $1.75. 

Smith, E. B. Story of our country. Putnam. $3.50. 

Smith, N. A. Christmas child and other verse for 


Atlantic. 


children. Houghton. $1.75. 

Tappan, E. M. Hero stories of France. Houghton. 
$1.75. 

Thatcher, Edward. Making tincan toys. Lippincott. 
$1.50 

Turpin, B. H. L. Treasure mountain. Century. 
$1.75. 

Wallace, Dlon. Ragged inlet guards. Revell. $1.75. 


Wallace, Dillon. Troop one of the Labrador. 
$1.75. 

White, E. O. The strange year. Houghton. $1.65. 

Yates, R. F. Boys’ book of model boats. Century, 
$2.00. 


Revell. 


—New York Libraries, August, 1921. 


STATE READING CIRCLES. 


The report of the Board of Directors ap- 
pointed by the State Teachers’ Association 
to select the titles for the Reading Circle 
lists has just been made public. Criticisms 
of specific titles on the Young People’s list 
were requested from a number of children’s 
librarians in the state. The criticisms as 
summarized are here presented. The board 
did not feel it wise to make changes in the 
list at this late date, but have suggested 
that next spring the board might obtain 
lists of standard juveniles from leading In- 
diana librarians who are authorities on chil- 
dren’s work, and have the publishers submit 
for the board’s consideration titles from 
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these lists. Mr. James Wilkinson, superin- 
tendent of schools at Logansport, has been 
chosen President of the Reading Circle 
Board for the coming year. 


TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE BOOKS. 


American Book Company: 

Laughlin’s Elements of Political Economy. 
Bobbs-Merrill Company: 

Essentials in Education—Graff. 
J. B. Lippincott Company: 

Woodrow’s “Brightness and Dullness in Children.” 
The Macmillan Company 

Wilson & Hoke: How to Measure. 
Rand MeNally & Company: 

Children’s Literature—Charles Madison Curry. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons: 

Haworth: United States in Our Own Times. 
Silver, Burdett & Company: 

Rural School Management—Wilkinson. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S READING CIRCLE BOOKS, 


1922. 
Group 1. GRADE 2. 
Dunlop & Jones. Playtime stories. 1921. Amer. 
Bk. Co. 
Cowles, Julia. Going to school in animal land. 1917. 
Flanagan. 
Blaisdell, M. F. Bunny rabbit’s diary. 1915. Little. 


Walker, H. G. Jimmie Bunn stories. 1920. Century. 


Group 2, GRADE 3. 
Peck, L. B. Stories for good children. 1920. 
Dopp, K. E. Early sea people. 1912. Rand. 
Sindelar, J. C. Nixie Bunny in faraway lands. 1917. 
Beckley. 
Patteson, S. L. How to have bird neighbors. 
Jacobs, 


Little. 


1917, 


Group 3. GRADES 4 AND 5. 
Stone & Pickett. Famous days in a century of in- 
vention. 1920. Heath. 
Bonser, A. E. Exmoor star. 1907. Barnes. 
Usher, R. G. Story of the Pilgrims. 1918. Mac- 
millan. 
Foster, E. A. Something to do—boys. 1916. Wilde. 
Group 4. GRADES 6 AND 7. 
Wilson, E. N. The white Indian boy. 1919. World 
Bk. Co. 
Terhune, A. P. Lad; a dog. 1919. Dutton. 
Gray, Joslyn. Rusty Miller. 1919. Scribner. 
Baldwin & Livengood. Sailing the seas. 1920. Amer. 
Bk. Co. 
Gore, J. R. Boyhood of Abraham Lincoln. 1921. 


Bobbs. 
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Group 5. ADVANCED GRADES. 


Clark, T. A. When you write a letter. 1921. San- 
born. 

Frost, W. H. Court of King Arthur. 1916. Scrib- 
ner. 

Smith, H. L. Your biggest job. 1920. Appleton. 

Heyliger, William. High Benton. 1919. Appleton. 

Blanchard, A. E. Girl scout of Red Rose Troop. 
1918. Wilde. 


CRITICISM ARRANGED BY GROUPS. 
Group 1. Grade 2. 


“There is a lack of balance in the selec- 
tion of books in the first two groups. The 
animal books predominate, five out of eight 
titles are of this type.” 

“This list includes an overabundance of 
second-rate: animal stories with which small 
children are just now being fed up. Read- 
ers contain some of the best material for 
little children, even though the title “First 
reader” is unfortunate. The material in 
Winston’s First reader, one of the best, 
is also found in their ‘Golden blackbird 
story book,’ ‘Little red hen story book,’ and 
‘Gingerbread boy story book.’ 

Specific titles criticised: 


Blaisdell. Bunny rabbit’s diary. 
“Very good first reader. Attractive, good print 
and contents good.”’ “Good.” 
Another title by same author and publisher was 
among books suggested. 
Cowles. Going to school in animal land. 
“Eliminate.” ‘Not very good.” 
Walker, Jimmy Bunn. “Too old.” 
Substitutes suggested: 
Bigham. Merry animal tales. 
Brooke. Golden goose. Warne. 75c. 
Carrick. Picture tales from the Russian. Stokes. 
$1.25. 
Craik. Bow-wow and mew-mew. Beckley. 
Davidson. Busy brownies at play. Newson. 68c. 
Gingerbread boy story book. Winston. 75c. 
Golden blackbird story book. Winston. 75c. 
Fox. Indian primer. 
Lefevre. Cock, mouse and little red hen. Altemus. 
50c. 
Little red hen story book. Winston. 75c. 


Group 2. Grade 3. 


Note general criticism under Group 1. 
Sindelar. Nixie Bunny in faraway lands. 

“I would not choose any Nixie Bunny books be- 
cause they are cheap imitations of Thornton Bur- 
gess, though lacking in the nature element which 
commends the latter. The Nixie Bunnies repre- 
sent children instead of animals, hence lack ani- 
mal lore. Because they are in ‘Bunny’ form they 
do not ring true as stories of child life.” 

“Would be more true to life with children rather 
than animals as central figures. Not enough of 
customs to be good as geographical readers and 
lack literary value of other titles for this grade.” 

“Mediocre. Not good.” 

“Not worth while.” 

Patteson. How to have bird neighbors. 

“Too old and not attractively gotten up for this 
grade.” 

“Better for older grades in Group 8.” 

Dopp. Stories of early sea people. ‘‘Good.” 
Substitutes suggested: 

Chisholm. Stories for the eight-year-old. Stokes. 
$1.00. 

Grimm. Fairy tales. Ginn. 60c. 

Lindsay. Bobby and the big road. Lothrop. $1.50. 

“Pleasant story of a little boy who lived on the 
highway leading to town. Walks along the road 
bring him friendships with plants, birds and ani- 
mals.” 

Perkins. Dutch twins. (School ed.) Houghton. 

Scudder. Fables and folk stories. Houghton. 80c. 

Skinner. Nursery tales from many lands. Scribner. 
72¢. 

(Recommended by two.) 

Smith. Esquimaux stories. Rand. 40c. 

Tappan. House with the silver door. Houghton. 
$1.50. 

Thomsen. East 0’ the sun. Row-Peterson. 60c. 

Wiltse. Folk lore stories. Ginn. 60c. 


Group 3. Grades 4 and 5. 


Less criticism of selections in this group than of 
others. 


Foster. Something to do—boys. Wilde. $1.75. 
“Good book for manual arts and has many sug- 
gestions for busy work and toy making. Very 
little material, however, for general reading.’”’ 
“Not so good. Taken from magazine. Not popu- 
lar with boys.” 
Stone & Pickett. Famous days in century of inven- 
tion. 
“Other books by author very good.” 
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Usher. Story of the Pilgrims. 

“Simple in language and constructive, this gives 
the story of the Pilgrims a more human interest 
for children. Make-up a bit too much on the text- 
book order.” 

“Good.” 

Substitutes suggested: 
Arabian nights, Lane ed. Ginn. 68c. 
Bigham. Merry animal tales. Little. 
Blaisdell. 
72¢. 
Craik. Little lame prince. 
Eggleston. 


$1.50. 
Short stories from American history. Ginn. 


Lippincott. 5c. 

Stories of great Americans for little 
Americans. Am. Bk. Co. 60c. 

Hall. Handicraft for handy boys. 

—— Carpentry and mechanics for boys. 


Hawthorne. Wonderbook (Washington Square Class- 
ies). Jacobs. $1.75. 
Lorenzini. Pi hio. Lippincott. $1.50. 





Pumphrey. Story of the Pilgrims. 
Ramee. Dog of Flanders. Lippincott. $1.50. 
Snell. Soolook, the wild boy. Little. $1.75. 
“Popular with children. An Eskimo story with 
adventures and much material on primitive craft.” 
Zollinger. Widow O’Callaghan’s boys. 


Rand. $1.25. 


Group 4. Grades 6 and 7. 


“Books in Group 4 well chosen with one exception.” 
Baldwin. Sling the seas. 

“Good.” 

“Sailor’s imaginary log, full of interest for boys, 
and written at the request of the U. S. Sihpping 
Board to promote an understanding of the develop- 
ment of American shipping, of the interdependence 
of peoples and of the importance of the merchant 
marine.” 

Gore. Boyhood of Abraham Lincoln. 
“Listed in ‘Book shelf for boys and girls.’ ” 
“Prefer Nicolay’s Abraham Lincoln.” 

Gray. Rusty Miller. 

“The one exception.” 

“Should certainly substitute Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook farm or Little women.” 

“Most books by this author have faults of poor 
plot construction, lack literary style, and have 
nothing in them to build for better taste in litera- 
ture.” 

“Many better school girl stories.” 

Terhune. Lad: a dog. 

“Classed as an adult book in Evansville. Should 
at least be with books for the advanced grades.” 

“Very popular with boys and girls.” 

Substitutes suggested for ‘Rusty Miller.” 
Alcott. Little women. 
Ashmun. Isabel Carleton’s year. 
Dodge. Hans Brinker. 


Macmillan. $1.90. 


’ Meigs. Master Simon’s garden. 
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Jackson. Nelly’s silver mine. 
Meigs. Pool of stars. Macmillan. $1.75. 


Price. Happy venture. Century. $1.75. 

Wiggin. Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm. Grosset. 
$1.00. 

Zwilgmeyer. What happened to Inger Johanne. (On 


two lists of substitutes.) Lothrop. $1.50. 

“Delightful story of life in Norway containing 
enough action, incident and travel lore to interest 
both boys and girls.” 


Group 5. Advanced Grades. 


Blanchard. Girl scout of red rose troop. 

“Blanchard is open to suspicion because some of 
her books are written in decidedly mediocre Eng- 
lish. In fact, it is safe to say they are all alike 
in this respect.” 

“Strike out Blanchard.” ‘Omit.’ 

“Blanchard’s girl scout is inferior.” 

“Author does not rank well as writer for girls 
and her stories are too sentimental for wholesome 
reading.” 

Clark. When you write a letter. ’ 

“The charm of the informal talks about letter 
courtesy and letter forms should attract a wider 
range of readers to this book than is usual with 
rhetoric text discussion.” 

Frost. Court of King Arthur. 

“Good.” 

“Not as connected, as well written or as inter- 
esting as Lanier’s Boys’ King Arthur. Scribner. 
$2.00. 

“Should be in Group 3 for grades 4 and 5 or at 
most in Group 4, not suitable for advanced pupils.” 

Heylinger. High Benton. 

“A bit inclined to display the moral too much in 
spots.” 

“Good, but there are better.” 

“Good for older boys, but rather mediocre.” 

Smith. Your biggest job, school or business. 

“A spur to the boy anxious to leave school. Will 
arouse him to appreciation of the importance of 
study and the value of an education. Many sug- 
gestions for both boys and parents. Simply writ- 
ten.” 

Substitutes suggested: 


Girls. 
Macmillan. $2.25. 
Adams. Mehitable. Macmillan. $2.25. 

“American girl’s life in French boarding school. 
Friendly adventures with other girls and trips to 
Paris, Belgium and Ireland.” 

Ashmun. Marian Frear’s summer. 
Thompson. 
Wiggin. 
$1.00. 


Macmillan. $1.75. 
Alice of old Vincennes. 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm. Grosset. 
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Boys. 


Hawes. Mutineers. Atlantic. 
(Three recommendations.) 
“Best adventure story since Treasure Island.” 
“Head of the Fort Wayne English Department 

likes it very much for older boys. 

Collomb. That year at at Lincoln high. Macmillan. 
$1.00. 

Standards such as: David Copperfield ; Ivanhoe; Last 
of the Mohicans; Treasure island, in good edi- 
tions. (Washington Square Classics.) Jacobs. 
$1.75. 

Greenberg. Cockpit of Santiago key. Boni. 


$2.00. 


$1.75. 


Lisle. Diamond rock. Harcourt. 

Tappan. In the days of Queen Elizabeth. Lothrop. 
$1.50. 

Thwaites. Daniel Boone. Appleton. $2.00. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Courses Open to Auditors February 6 to 
May 5, 1922. 


A number of the courses offered to seniors 
at the Library School of the New York Pub- 
lic Library are open, with certain restric- 
tions, to properly qualified auditors. The 
requirements for the admission of auditors 
are that they possess such maturity of mind 
and of experience as will enable them to 
gain profit from lectures designed for ad- 
vanced library school students. 

The senior courses are under the direc- 
tion of the faculty of the Library School, 
and of numerous prominent librarians. The 
opportunities open to auditors consist of at- 
tendance at lectures, round tables, confer- 
ences, and visits of consultation with the 
faculty, and with lecturers, and in some 
cases of practical work in libraries in New 
York City. 

For 1921-22 the following courses are 
open to auditors: 

Administration—12 periods. 

Art and the book—18 periods. 

Book selection—12 periods. 

Current events—12 periods. 

The library and the community—12 peri- 
ods. 
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The literature of economics—12 periods. 

School library methods. 

Special library methods. 

The Library School aims to put at the 
disposal of all students the available infor- 
mation about local events of interest in the 
fields of art, civics, literature, music and 
drama, and as far as possible to arrange 
scheduies so that students may take full 
advantage of them. 

The courses will begin Monday, Febru- 
ary 6, and close Friday, May 5, 1922. 
Auditors are admitted for full courses only. 
Registration should be made as early as 
possible. Fees are at the rate of five dol- 
lars ($5.00) per course of twelve lectures, 
payable in advance. Persons interested will 
please address the Supervisor of Open 
Courses, Library School of the New York 
Public Library, 476 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 


JUST NOTES 


Librarians who enjoyed the exhibit at the 
Muncie conference of free pamphlet ma- 
terial collected by Miss Ethel Cleland, of 
the Indianapolis Public Library Business 


. Branch, will be interested to know that 


practically all these pamphlets are listed in 
the 1920 (2d) edition of Mary J. Booth’s 
“List of material on geography to be ob- 
tained free,” issued by the Eastern State 
Normal School, Charleston, Illinois. 

Any librarian visiting Indianapolis who 
cannot take time to go to the main library 
at St. Clair and Meridian will find pleasure 
and profit by dropping in at the two library 
branches downtown. The Business Branch, 
in charge of Miss Ethel Cleland, and the 
Teachers’ Special Library, in charge of Miss 
Kate Dinsmoor, are both located on the 
ground floor of the old Library Building, 
corner of Ohio and Meridian, just north of 
the Circle. Varied interesting exhibits of 


pamphlet or publicity material are arranged 
in each branch every week or two. 























The Third Annual Conference on Indiana 
History, held December 9-10, at the Clay- 
pool Hotel, was one of the most interesting 
of the series. A number of librarians and 
library trustees throughout the state were 
present. The conference, which is held un- 
der the auspices of the Society of Indiana 
Pioneers, the Indiana Historical Society and 
the Indiana Historical Commission, presents 
each year a very interesting program and 
librarians or trustees who can arrange to 
be present should find the conference a 
stimulus and aid for some features of local 
library work. 

The H. W. Wilson Company have just 
issued an addition to their list of accumula- 
tive library helps. Vol. 1, No. 1, of the 
“Standard Catalog Bimonthly” appeared 
November, 1921. It is aimed in this to list 
in the course of the year notes on about 
three hundred titles which will be most 
needed in the smaller library. The editor 
explains that by the term small library is 
meant “a library with a total income of a 
few hundred or possibly one or two thou- 
sand dollars a year, and a book fund of 
from fifty to a few hundred dollars.” Book 
Review Digest will be checked by various 
library workers familiar with the problems 
of the small library and the titles reviewed 
will be chosen from those thus checked. 
The price of the year’s subscription, includ- 
ing the annual July cumulation, will be $1 
per year. 

The Public Library Commission would 
very much appreciate the return of any 
copies of its earlier reports, those preced- 
ing 1910. The fourth biennial report cover- 
ing the years 1904-1906 is especially desired. 

At the recent thirtieth anniversary of the 
Indiana Library Association, it developed 
that the first Secretary’s book of the Asso- 
ciation has disappeared and that the min- 
utes and records now on hand do not go 
back further than the South Bend meeting 
of 1910. Information concerning this earlier 
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‘material of real historical importance (the 


Treasurer’s records were also lost in transit 
three years ago) will be much appreciated. 
Will the last Secretary who remembers hav- 
ing or using the earlier records please com- 
municate with the Public Library Commis- 
sion? Also will each person who has been 
Secretary during the past ten years make a 
report of a search through her shelves for 
the missing material ? 


Every library in Indiana should purchase 
at once the 1921-22 edition of the “Book 
shelf for boys and girls.” This fifty-page 
list is sold for only 15 cents by the R. R. 
Bowker Co., 62 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York City, 


Librarians desiring to fill out early files 
of the St. Nicholas may find copies or vol- 
umes desired among those for sale by Henry 
K. English, 2035 Broadway, Indianapolis. 


The Burgess Bird Book for Children, pub- 
lished at $3.00, is on the 1921 Young Peo- 
ple’s Reading Circle List, for sale at $1.65. 
The office of the Reading Circle is 619 
Lemcke Building, Indianapolis. 


The question of library privileges for the 
high school pupil from out of town is one 
which is often raised. The fact that a pupil 
pays the school authorities for his ad- 
mission to the school does not necessarily 
give him the right to demand free service 
from a separate institution, the library. In 
some communities the service is given free, 
and in some the full charge for an out-of- 
town borrower’s card is maintained. Some 
towns make a special low rate for the school 
year and loan on such a card only books 
required for the school studying.. Pendleton 
seems to have solved the problem very 
fairly and satisfactorily by the decision of 
the school board to pay the library fee of 
all pupils coming from out of town. The 
money is taken from the transfer funds 
which they receive for the tuition of these 
students. 
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FREE MATERIAL. 


Cornell rural school leafiet. College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y. The special Teachers’ Number for 
September, 1921, was full of good material for the 
encouragement of nature study month by month. 
The star study and the pages on knots and hitches, 
and the school programs for special days are very 
good. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelphia, has issued a 
free pamphlet of 105 pages entitled “The pruning 
hook.” 

Indiana State Library will donate to any library de- 
siring them the supplements to the U. S. Catalog. 

Books published June, 1918-June, 1919. 
Books published June, 1919-June, 1920. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture— 
Bulletin 977— 
Marketing hay at county points. 27 pp. 
Farmers Bulletins— 
No. 287. (1921 Rev.) Poultry management. 39 
pp. 
No. 525. (1921 Rev.) Raising guinea pigs. 
No. 808. (1921 Rev.) How to select foods: 
what the body needs. 14 pp. 
No. 1201. Motor truck on Eastern farms. 23 pp. 
No. 1209. Planting and care of street trees. 35 


pp. 

No. 1210. Measuring and marketing timber. 61 
pp. 

No. 1214. Farm dairy houses (with plans). 14 
pp 


No. 1220. Insects and fungous enemies of the 
grape. 75 pp. 


PERMANENT LOANS FROM TRAVEL- 
ING LIBRARY DEPARTMENT. 


Most of the books offered in the last Oc- 
current have been taken by the various 
libraries in the state. The accompanying 
list is similarly selected. These books have 
not a popular appeal and in some cases are 
out of date, but libraries may find them use- 
ful as reference material. The Commission 
will be glad to send not more than ten to 
any library that asks for them and that will 
refund postal charges. 


641 Abel, M. H. Practical sanitary and economic 
cooking. 1890. 

658 Allen, F. J. Business employments. c1916. 

635 Bailey, L. H. Plant breeding. 1895. 

631 Barnard, Charles. Talks about the soil. c1886. 


641 Barrows, Anna. Principles of cookery. 1907. 
(Library of home economics.) 

640  Bevier, Isabel. The house. c1911. (Library of 
home economics.) 

686.2 Bourinot, Mrs. G. Keeping one cow. 1888. 

630.7 Bricker, G. A. Teaching of agriculture in the 
high school. ¢1911. 

342 Bryce, James. American commonwealth. v. 2. 
e1891, 

511 Chancellor, W. E. Arithmetic for evening 
schools. ¢1904, 

636 Curtis, G. W. Horses, cattle, sheep and swine. 
c1893. 

663.1 Conn, H. W. Bacteria, yeasts, and molds in 
the home. 1903. 

025.4 Dewey, Melvil. Decimal classification. 6th ed. 
©1899. 

351 Dixon, F. H. and Parmlee, J. H. War ad- 
ministration of the railways in the United 
States and Great Britain. c1918. 

640 Elliott, S. M. Household hygiene. c1910. (Li- 
brary of home economics.) 

6385 Figuier, Louis. The vegetable world. 1892. 

811 Finley, John. The Hoosier’s nest and other 
poems. 1866. 

645 Gannett, W. C. House beautiful. 1895. 

641 Green, M. E. Food products of the world. 
1895. 

944 Guizot, M. History of France. v.4, 5, and 6. 
1884. 

637  Gurler, H. B. American dairying. c1894. 

640 Hartshorne, Henry. Our homes. ¢1880. 

686 Henry, W. A. Feeds and feeding. 1903. 

640 Herrick, C. T. Housekeeping made easy. c1888. 

641 Hooker, M. H. Ye gentlewoman’s housewifery. 
1906. 

641 Howard, B. C.»Fifty years in a Maryland 
kitchen. 1888. 

680 Hunt, T. F. How to choose a farm. c1906. 

640 Huntington, Emily. How to teach kitchen gar- 
den. c1901. 

685 Jarchow, H. N. Forest planting. 1893. 

660 Johnston, J. F. W. Chemistry of common life. 
1898. 

6386 Jordan, W. H. Feeding of animals. ¢1901. 

681 King, F. H. Irrigation and drainage. 2d ed. 
1902. 

681 King, F. H. The soil. 1895. 

635 Landreth, Burnet. Market gardening and farm 
notes. 1892. 

632 Lodeman, E.G. Spraying of plants. c1896. 

680 Mann, A. R. Beginnings in agriculture. c1911. 

640 Morris, Josephine. Household science and arts. 
c1913. 

814 Morrison, H. A. My summer in the kitchen. 
1878. 

940.9 Nobbs, Gilbert. On the right of the British 
line. 1917. 
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940.9 O’Brien, Pat. Outwitting the Hun. 
940.9 Odell, J. H. New spirit of the new army. 
c1918, 


641 Owen, Catherine. New cook book. c1885. 

640 Parloa, Maria. Home economics. 1898. 

646.2 Patton, Frances. Home and school sewing. 
c1901. 


680 Peffer, W. A. 

614.8 Pilcher, J. E. 
9th ed. 1912. 

648 Prudden, T. M. Dust and its dangers. 1904. 

658 Redfield, W. C. The new industrial day. c1912. 

640 Richards, E. H. Cost of living. 2d ed. 1903. 

680 Roberts, I. P. The farmstead. 4th ed. 1907. 

641 Rumford kitchen leaflets. 1899.. 

511 Saxelby, F. M. Practical arithmetic and men- 
suration. 1917. 

683 Shaw, Thomas. 
1902. 

640 Sherwood, M. E. W. Art of entertaining. 1892. 

612.8 Snyder, Harry. Human foods and their nutri- 


The farmer’s side. 1891. 
First aid in illness and injury. 


Soiling crops and the silo. 





tive value. c1908. 

511 Speer, W. W. El tary arithmetic. 1897. 

636 Stewart, E. W. Feeding animals. ‘7th ed. 
1895. 

636.8 Stewart, Henry. Shepherd’s manual. New ed. 
1902. 

— Streeter, Edward. “That’s me all over, Mable.” 
c1919. 

641 Terksne, M. V. H. Common sense in the house- 
hold. 1899. 

640 Terrill, B. M. Household management. ¢1910. 
(Library of home economics.) 

646 Watson, K. H. Textiles and clothing. 1907. 


(Library of home economics.) 
645 Wheeler, Candace. Principles of home decora- 
tion. 1912. 
940.9 Wile, F. W. Explaining the Britishers. 


1919. 

637 Wing, H. H. Milk and its products. 7th ed. 
1904. 

644 Youmans, E. L. Handbook of household science. 
1898. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Artificial propagation of the shad and pike perch. 

Artificial propagation of the black basses, crappies 
and rock bass. 

Handbook of conservation. 

Home sanitation. 

Lake Placid conference on home economics. 

Selection and care of clothing. 

Statistics of the fisheries of the interior waters of 
the U. S. : 


TITLES FROM THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S 
LIBRARY. 
Bargar, B. L. Law and customs of riot duty. 1907. 


Birkhimer, W. E. Military government and martial 
law. 1904, 


1901. 
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Bruff, L. L. 
1903. 

Connor, W. D. 

Davis, G. B. 
19138. 

Greely, A. W. Manual of visual signaling of the 
U. S. Signal Corps. 1905. 

Havard, Valery. Manual of military hygiene. 1909. 

How to feed an army. 1901. 

Indiana. General Assembly. Record of Indiana 
volunteers in the Spanish-American war, 1898- 
1899. 1900. 

Kilbourne, C. E. Use of meteorological instruments. 
1903. 

Mason, C. F. Handbook for the hospital corps of 
the U. S. army and navy and state military forces. 
1912. 

Munson, E. L. Theory and practice of military 
hygiene. 1901. 

Passport question. 1911. 

Sargent, H. H. Campaign of Santiago De Cuba. 
v. 2-8. 1907. 

Squier, G. O. Multiplex telephony and telegraphy. 
1911. 

U. S. War Dept. annual report, 1920. v. 3. 

U. S. Fish Commission. Investigations of the 
aquatic resources and fisheries of Porto Rico. 
2v. 1900. 

Weaver, E. M. Notes on military explosives. 3d 
ed. rev. 1912. 

West Point. U. S. Military Academy. Centennial. 
2v. 1904. 

Willcox, C. D. French-English military technical 
dictionary. 1903. 


Text-book of ordnance and gunnery. 
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NEW LIBRARIES AND BUILDINGS. 


Dale.—A clipping from a Spencer County 
newspaper of November 18th told of the 
dedication of a new interdenominational 
church edifice in Dale and of the plan to 
utilize one of the older church buildings for 
a community library. We have been unable 
to learn whether the plan has actually been 
decided upon, or was merely a possibility. 

Dugger.—Interested citizens of Dugger, 
Sullivan County, are considering plans for 
the establishment of a public library in 
Dugger. As yet no decision has been made 
as to whether a campaign for tax support 
will be undertaken. The chairman of the 


* committee in charge of plans is Charles H: 


Heaton. 
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Edinburg.—The Edinburg Public Library 
had its opening in the afternoon and evening 
of December 13th, in the well-located rooms 
recently rented. No attempt was made to 
have a formal opening, with program, but 
all members of the library board and the 
librarian, Miss Mary Howell, were on hand 
to greet the visitors. During the day 135 
borrowers were registered, their cards made 
out, and 95 books issued. In addition to 
those who registered, others came to pay 
their respects and additional donations of 
books were received. The Edinburg library 
opened with a collection of more than 600 
books, all of which were donated by the 
people of Edinburg, and a number of maga- 
zines were subscribed for. The books do- 
nated were to a large extent for adult read- 
ers. The Traveling Library Department of 
the Library Commission is supplying books 
for younger readers until such time as the 
income from the tax levy is received. 


Farmland.—The Parent-Teachers Associ- 
ation of Farmland has established a town 
library. No tax is available as yet, but a 
book drive was conducted in November in 
the course of which some 700 volumes were 
collected. A room on the balcony of a new 
bank building was donated to the cause and 
will be open three afternoons a week. The 
collection was organized by the Public Li- 
brary Commission visitor and the charging 
system installed. For the present volunteer 
workers will take charge of the library, but 
the schedules and correspondence will be in 
charge of Mr. Howard M. Hill, Superintend- 
ent of Schools. 


Hope.—The Parent-Teachers Association 
and the Boy Scouts Advisory Committee are 
co-operating in the establishment of a pub- 
lic library for Hope and Haw Creek Town- 
ship. The library will be located on the 
second floor of the Gruhl building on the 
public square. Rev. R. Henkleman, Scout 


Master; Marion Allen, Superintendent of 
Schools; John Holden, Township Trustee; 
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Z. J. Callahan, Librarian, and W. D. Wood- 
en, of the Parent-Teachers Association, are 
working together for the success of the 
library. 

Russellville—An organization of young 
married people in Russellville under the 
leadership of Mrs. J. E. Byrd are planning 
for library service for the community. Be- 
cause the town is small and the township 
not wealthy the Public Library Commission 
has strongly urged against the establish- 
ment of an individual library, but favored 
co-operation of Russell Township and Rus- 
sellville with the Public Library of Roach- 
dale and Franklin Township. This plan is 
being considered. 


Spiceland.—The Parent-Teachers Associ- 
ation of Spiceland conducted in November 
a campaign for book donations to establish 
a public library. About 300 volumes were 
given and $70 in cash raised. The library 
will be located in the community room of 
the new bank, and will be open one after- 
noon each week in charge of volunteer 
workers. 

West Lafayette.—The new public library 
board was organized early in December. 
Everett B. Vawter was elected president of 
the board, Mrs. Grace H. Price, vice-presi- 
dent, and Mr. Wm. E. Downs, secretary. 

Williamsburg.—A brief report has just 
reached the Commission office of the estab- 
lishment of a library in Williamsburg. Mrs. 
George G. Davis has been appointed libra- 
rian and Mrs. O. N. Huff, of the W. C. T. 
U. Library at Fountain City, assisted with 
the organization of the book collection. 


NEWS NOTES OMITTED. 


Owing to the fact that the conference re- 
ports call for so much space in this num- 
ber, it will be necessary to hold the Library 
Notes and Personals until the April Occur- 
rent. 
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